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BE READY TO‘4SERVE YOUR COUNTRY AND YOURSELI 


LAST CHANCE 


to plan your own career in Aviation 


HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS & GRADUATES wow may be your tas: 


opportunity to prepare for a profitable civilian career in Aviation. You learn 
fast and well at Embry- Riddle. Even if military service intervenes, you're still 


way out front with Embry-Riddle training! The 
thousands of properly trained engineers, mechanics and supervisors -- 





Aviation Industry demands 
NOW. 


Embry-Riddle offers maximum training in minimum time for top essential 


civil aviation positions. 


VETERANS Aviation’s most gigantic boom is on the way. Use your last chance for 
G.I. training benefits to insure your success in this fastest growing career field. 


Enroll at Embry-Riddle before the July 25th G.I. deadline. Do it TODAY. 








of AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 


“Ey AIRCRAFT & ENGINE MECHANICS 







Vast numbers of properly trained A&E 
Mechanics are urgently needed. Our 
C.A.A.-approved school with a quarter- 
century experience assures your quickest 
advancement. Embry-Riddle students learn 
fast with modern equipment, including 


jet. . . live aircraft, airline-size hangars 


Embry-Riddle’s accelerated 26-mo. Aero- 
nautical Engineering College Course 
provides finest training available. Engi- 
neers with management responsibility 


enjoy highest salaries! 
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A&E COMBINED WITH COMMERCIAL 


Airmen with dual! pilot-engineering ability 
are needed by aviation companies and 
operators. Embry-Riddle combination training 


offers you the most in your aviation career 


e—- COMMERCIAL PILOT 


Embry-Riddle trained pilots benefit from our 
years of experience with 30,000 students 

the best instructors, up-to-date aircraft, 
superb year-round flying weather. Also 


Instrument and Instructor's ratings. 


we CLASSES BEGINNING NOW -- SEND COUPON TODAY! 
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Now in addition to the PACER with the 
regular gear for maximum performance, 
Piper offers for 1951 the TRI-PACER 
for maximum flying ease — priced 
almost two-thirds less than the next 
four-passenger plane with tricycle gear. 












Performance! 


The new 1951 Pacer and Tri-Pacer give you good, solid, all-around performance that means 
swift, comfortable, far-ranging transportation for four people at a cost that makes owning a 
plane profitable. Here are five good reasons why: SPEEO— Better than 120 mph cruise. (134 
mph for Model 135) RANGE— 36 gallons for better than 575 miles. CLIMB— Real climb that 
lets you enjoy the pleasure and economy of upper-air flight. COMFORT—Generous sound- 
proofing, adjustable front seats and ample room for solid comfort hour after hour 
ECONOMY—The new non-flammable, longer-lasting Duraclad finish and Piper’s proven type 
of construction, plus the smooth, 125 horsepower Lycoming engine, mean lowest operating, 
service and depreciation costs. Write for new colorful brochure on the new Pacers. Dept. G-4 
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Over 35 years ago, Billy Parker taught students from the left hand seat 
of this dual control pusher. You paid $90 an hour to sit just forward of 
the lower leading edge and train the seat of your pants in maneuvers 
necessary to qualify for an Aero Club pilot's license. 






Same idea . . . faster tempo! This dual control jet trainer is a Lockheed 
TF-80C “Shooting Star,"’ used for teaching jet combat tactics, gunnery and 
high-speed navigation. The student sits in front, with an instructor for 
back-seat driver. Fully instrumented cockpits, front and rear, allow the 
plane to be flown at 600 mph by either pilot. 

Petroleum research has kept pace with the pioneering of new aircraft 
designs to make possible the development of new, super-high-speed mili- 
tary planes. Phillips Petroleum Company has been a pioneer in developing 
...and supplying . . . high-octane gaso- 
lines, jet fuels, and lubricating oils for 
military and commercial customers. 

Whenever you want reliable aviation 
products for today’s . . . or tomorrow's 
. . . planes, think first of Phillips. The 
Aviation Department, Phillips Petroleum 
Company, Bartlesville, Oklahoma. 
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A prominent Aviation Maga- 
zine states that there were 239,059 
people employed in Aviation as of 
June 1950 and there will be 1,000,000 
by July of 1951. This means 760,941 
more people added to aviation’s pay- 
rolls. Trained men will get the best 
positions and will advance faster. 


SPARTAN regularly receives 
requests for graduates from most 
major companies—more than can be 
filled. You can train at SPARTAN 
in the least possible time and be em- 
ployed by one of the nation’s aero- 
nautical firms. But don’t wait another 
day. The quicker you get your train- 
ing the sooner you will be able to 
start on a well-paying career in 
aviation. Write today for complete 
information. 





The United States Air Force has 
again chosen SPARTAN to train 
men for the Air Force. This is your 
assurance of the quality of training 
you receive at SPARTAN 


SPARTAN 


A UNIVERSITY OF AVIATION 
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THAT “'F-80"" (Wiitecint’s tree alan bx ” 
As we are students of the world’s larg we ae ie 
est “Airplane and Engine Mechanic's —- 
. : ; Bos Tu 
School” here at Sheppard AFB, we are White Plain N.Y 
naturally interested in anything pertain 
ing to airplanes, engines and flying. Every @ We're sorry. We're rong. It 
month, Fiyrnc is passed from reader to sudden attack of blindness that s¢ 
reader until it is worn out strike all editors on occasion 
Most of the fellows, after reading “The At the time Author Blacl 
Truth About Air Support” in your Feb article in Tokyo, Air Force s¢ 
ruary issue, were quick to recognize the ulations prevented him fro» é 
aircraft you have tagged as an F-80 | page that F-84E’s and F-86's were the 
11] is in reality a Republic F-84 (Thw theater. Air Force later released t 
derjet formation—but too late t 
BarRACKS 794 of the material in the articl EI 
3757th Student Squadron 
Sheppard AFB, Tex GRUMMAN F7F 
The groun support arti é e€ 
The Truth About Air Support’ eae i the Grumma! FTF (1 
answered a lot of questions pro and con What t 100K 11ke 
on jet aircraft ability But the ail Brit La 
Evanston, | 


craft pictured with the article is not ar 
F-80—it’s an F-84 
Prc. WILLIAM Unxkerer, USAF 


Camp Stoneman, Calif 

There's something rather about 
that “F-80.”" Who switched the 
ducts to the nose? 


queel! 
air intake 


Orno E. Perkins 
Slidell, La 
The at 
Farmingdale, L. L, 
find themselves credited 
the F-80 


Republic over in 
ll be interested to 


will 
with building 


boys 


Harry M. LounssuryY 
Riverside, Conn 





Republic F-84 (Thunderjet) 


We in the Bolling Beam office feel bet- 
ter now that we see mistakes happen even 
in the best of publications 

lst. Lieut. W. N. Monroe 
Assistant Public Information 
Bolling AFB, Washington, D. C 


Officer 


How could you 
Joun R. DEAN 
Naval Auxiliary Air Station 
Chincoteague, Va 


If that’s an F-80, I'll eat it. Moreover, 


you say “anly two U.S. jets have been 
ised in Korea—the Air Force’s Lockheed 
F-80 and the Navys Grumman F9F 


This isn't true because the North Amer 


ican F-86 (Sabre), and Republic F-84 








a 








Grumman F7F-3N (Tigercat) 





TIP ON A TIP 
Here's a tip on a “Flying Tip” [Feb 
ary Fiyinc]. A Lieutenant Kernell of the 
USAFR gives a mnemonic check list |! 


the T-6 trainer: CIGFTP. You might te 
the lieutenant to add the following: R 
radio; S—shoulder harness; S—seat: T 
tail wheel. If he uses these additior 
checks, he may save his neck sometim: 
It's taught like that in the Air Fo: 
these days 
Lieut. R. L. Freema 
Tucson, Ariz 
OLD TIMER 
I've been reading FLyiInc since w 
back when—even in the old Poput 


AVIATION days 

Enjoy practically all of your article 
especially the ones with the exception 
interesting pictures, such as your Feb: 
‘So You Think That’s Nev 


ary issue 
by Peter Bowers 
Would like to see something of t 





type as a monthly feature 

LAWRENCE ZYGMUNT, President 

General Aircraft Supply Corporat 
City Airport, Detroit, Mich 

THE GRAND DUCHY 
a Luxembourg student and 
great aviation—es 
cially military aviation. Unfortunat: 
the Grand Duchy, handicapped by 

(Cont nued or 


I am 


a very interest in 


page 63 } 
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August 5, 1950 
1535 N. Dohney Drive 


Los Angeles 4&6, California 
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= = a > 2 lh » Mich fan 
i super 
»oef SUD 
5 
The LEARAVIAN has been a most satisfying invest t. 
' & « It has proven useful in many unexpected ways. In 
ya (i addition to supplying local and airways weather reports, 
engin ee] in / I find that when planning transcontinental trips 
ad it is practical tc listen to approach control and 
airliners en route (on the Marine band) from Honolul 
to Chicago, thereby getting a fairly clear picture 
é ° ay of conditions over a three thousand mile radius, 
ac hievement This performance is all the more remar t e in 
that it operates on the builtein ante though 
, my home is in a deep canyon in the ] ills, 
where reception is normally very diffic e 
reception has proven completely dependable, either 
. says Vance Breese external power or batteries, 
The battery reecharging feature has eliminate t 
“dead battery" bugaboo that seemed always t r 
when ost urgently needed. My business use 
3 equently takes me off Airways wh 
service is th The |! ; 








My heartiest congratulations on a superb engineering 
achievenent,. 













Vance Breese 





if the 
t ke 
t te 


MEET VANCE BREESE 













ores famed aviation engineer ond test pilot 
extroordinory. Mr. Breese served os con 
MA sultant on design ond flight test problems 
for Bell, Brewster, Curtiss, Douglas, 
Fairchild, Lockheed, North American 
Northrop, Vultee, ond other componies 
- with whom he contributed to the devel 
opment of many hundreds of airplanes 
He conducted the first flights of the 
Mustang, Northrop Wing, Block Widow, 
e Mitchell B-25 Bomber and many others 








5 B A WY INC., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
LEA . LOS ANGELES © ELYRIA, OHIO 
Export Representatives: Lear International Export Corp., New York, #.Y 


Canadian General Electric Company, Limited, Toronto, Canada 
















































ON CIVIL FLYING 








Lightplane Record Notes from CAA Cessna Leads 

Caro Bayley set a new world altitude Airlines last year had a fatality rate of Cessna led all U.S. (and wor 
record for planes up 1.2 per 100 million passenger miles flown sonal plane manufacturers in 19 
to 2,220 pounds by fly compared with 13 in 1949 A total put. The company sold 1,134 
ing a Piper Super Cub of 49.010 lightplanes were used in in valued at nearly $7,000,000 


dustries other than aviation. Agriculture 


to 30.380 feet in a 20 
led with 10.500 planes owned by farmers Standardized Cockpits 


minute flight at Opa 





ock irpor luring ‘ - -hers There re 55 i . ee . 
Locka Airy Mi — Air and rancher There were 550,000 CAB has approved amendmer 
. - ‘eo . > ‘ val ~ 1 } 
the recent Miami Air certificated pilots in 1950 compared wit! CAR which assure standardized « 

Races. Plane weighed 929,000 in 1949 for new designs of transport 
1118 pounds at take a bt g . oe 
off, operated well at < | R ee a 
a houlder Harness on Bonanzas basic flight instruments, positions of 
4 C2 1OW ere , " td 
— New Beechcraft Model C35 Bonanza ing-gear, flap, and power cont: 
CAAT ‘ Guid comes equipped with shoulder harness as for the shape of control knobs. C 
- nspection oe standard equipment—the first U.S. per ance for the standardized inst: 
CAA offers new practical ligntplane In sonal plane to come so equipped De- panel will be require 1 on existir 
spection guide It is 80-page illustrated signed by Beechcraft, the harness may be carrier planes by December 15, 1951 
manual for student mechanics, pilots, and worn with shoulder straps in place or as with the control knob shape an 
. ne on g > » ic 55 cents — . . 7 oe 
personal plane owners. Price is 55 cent a safety belt only. Other new features requirements by June 15, 1952 


from Government Printing Office, Wash 
ington, D. ¢ Safer Than Driving 

Airline Quote of the Month: “We 
Air Line stewardesses announce 
completion of each flight: ‘Please 
carefully, or ask your driver to bs 
ful, when you leave the airport.’ 
dramatizing the fact that travele: 
seven times safer in airliners than 
highways.” 


Solve Radio Noise Problem 

Spark plugs are the worst offenders 
for producing disturbing noises in light- 
plane radios, a study made for CAA by 
Electronics Research, Inc., reveals. Best 
noise suppression method is to have a 
properly maintained shielded ignition 

tem. Use of resistance spark plugs 
without shielded harness provides an 
economical but not as good means of re 


No Jato for Lightplanes 

Ryan L-17B (Navion) liaison plan 
recently tested with an Aerojet 
Junior rocket motor at Fort Bragg, N 
Twenty-nine test flights were made 
approximately 40 Jato bottles were 





ducing ignition noises 


of C35 include: increase in take-off h.p 
from 196 at 2,450 r.p.m. to 205 at 2,600 
r.p.m.; increase in normal horsepower 


Lightplane Trend Up 
Lightplane manufacturers see a de 


, ot rating fre 35 h.p. at 2,050 r.p 85 - 
mand for at least 2) per cent more & 6 from 165 ad a t a bs E pe to ie } Meanw hile, E E Ne lson, direct yr or > 
planes in 1951 than in 1950—which in h.p. at 2,300 r.p.m.; improved all-metal 
propeller; increased rate of climb; in- 


turn was above 1949. Only hitch attain 
ing increased production is material 
ightplane builders 


creased cruise to 175 m.p.h at 8,000 feet: 
new wing root fillet improving. stall 
characteristics; and installation of Safe 
Flight stall-warning indicator 





hortages ough 


need but a tiny fraction of critical ma 





terials. Exactly 3.386 personal planes 
were built in 1950. valued at $19,157,000, 
compared with 3,362 planes valued at Jail Buzzer 


$14,324,000 in 1949 Canadian officials recently sent buzzing 

pilot to jail for seven days, fined him 

Helicopters at Work $200. When he couldn't pay fine he served 

New uses for helicopters department 60-day impris-nment. “We have no room 

A Bell helicopter with a lead-weighted for circus flyers,” one Air Services Off 
teel line has been used to chart the bed ial said. 





Acro Commander $45,000 
Aero Commander, now in production and Field Service at Aerojet Engines 











at Oklahoma City. will sell for $45,000 Corporation, says that Jato brackets |! 

R. T Amis, Jr., president of Aero Design been developed tor both Navions 

and Engineering Co., builders, says fac Bonanzas but the rocket has never 

tory has materials on hand to build 20 offered for sale commercially becau 

Model 520 Commanders and company is is still classified for security by the N 

now accepting orders First delivery will! “We do not anticipate Immediate re 

be made September 1, 1951, with subse- tion of this classification,’ Nelson s 

quent deliveries in September and Oc- 

tober. Plane is also being considered as Faney Airport : 

a liaison-courier-utility plane and gen- Planned Honolulu Airport inc 

eral’s “staff car” by both Air Force and golf course, yacht club, midget race t 

Arms Main runway could be 15,000 feet 

Legal Snag Tightening Up 

Courts have held that airplane owne: Defense officials are already clan 

tnay be liable for accidents even if their security on news from aircraft fact 
of the Niagara River immediately planes are stolen—if they left them in Type of production can only bs : 
the falls. Engineers had tried ear such condition that it was easy for thieves nounced in general terms—and then 
to obtain this information by ea to make off with them providing item itself is not classific | 


8 s 





-~_ + SSS) 
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c '51 SUPER NAVIONS SOLD OUT! 
“A In 27 years of building and selling aircraft, we've never known a 
1951 greater demand for Ryan planes. The entire production of the 


. better-than-ever ‘51 Super Navions is sold out in advance. Hundreds 
more would be needed to satisfy the market demand. 


West PRODUCTION SCHEDULES 

a Due to an increase in high-priority military work, 1951 Navion produc- 
be care tion is being limited to about one-third of the number originally sched- 
lors uled. AS soon as the critical international situation will permit, Ryan 


ont will resume full-scale production of Navions for the civilian market. 


SERVICE, PARTS AND USED PLANES 








op While civilian Navion production is curtailed, Ryan Customer Service 
» N and Spare Parts activities will be in full operation. In addition to 
de service and parts, Ryan Navion distributors will continue to offer 
f Sal : the best in reconditioned, modernized Navions for purchase or charter. 
RYAN'S ROLE IN NATIONAL DEFENSE 
‘a Ryan makes many vital military items including Ryan-developed 


jet=-propelled pilotless planes, huge fuselage sections, Special-type 
fuel tanks, control surfaces and other major airframe components, as 
well as stainless steel parts and assemblies for jet, rocket and 
piston type engines. Ryan is also doing design and development 

work on many important advance-type engineering projects. 
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THE WAR IN KOREA 


| 000 jet 





How good is the Soviet Mig-15? W. 
Symington, chairman of NSRB, 
Sit \ the “Russian-built Chinese ets” 
ire Superior to all operational U.S. jets 
except the North American F-86.  Re- 
ports from Korea indicate the Mig can 
outfly the Lockheed F-80, Re public F-S4 


Stuart 


nd Grumman FOF, English sources 
av the Mig better than the Gloster 
Meteor and DeHavilland Vamp re, the 
two RAF first-line jets 

History's biggest jet battle (over 
horea n Jar lary) ended with three 
Mig-15’s knocked down, one probably de 
stroyved, and three damaged. The dog 
fight, over Sinuiju across the Yalu River 
fron Manchuria, was between 25 Re 
public F-84’ and 18 to 28 Soviet jets 
‘ 


No American planes were reported lost 


China, building up a tactical air 
force with Soviet help, has goal of 1,000 
and trained crews hy end of year. 

air force now totals about 700- 
including jets. British in 
telligence says Russians “have taken 
complete charge” of Chinese air power 


plane 
( hinese 
SOO planes, 


Republic Thunderjets (F-84E’s) 
now fighting in Korea were ferried to 
Far East on Navy aircraft carriers. The 
17th Fighter Escort Wing started fight 


ing in mid-December. 

British carrier pilots have flown 
close support missions for British 
ground troops in Korea, reports the 
London Daily Mail. Fireflies and Sea 
Furies from the carrier Theseus re- 
cently hit Chinese positions opposite 
the 29th Brigade. “British troops in 
their frozen foxholes cheered as the 


planes dropped bombs and fired rockets 
at treetop regardless of fierce 
light flak.” 


level, 





| FROM OTHER FRONTS | 





RAF will be equipped with North 
American F-86’s to tide the British air 
force over for 18 months until still- 
secret jets can be put into operation, 
said English Defense Minister Em- 
manuel Shinwell in mid-January. RAF 
is now equipped with Gloster Meteors 
and DeHavilland Vampires. 

Meanwhile, USAF is testing British- 





twin- 


Canberra, 
jet bomber designed as a night intruder. 


built English Electric 


(See photo.) It carries two-man crew. 


10 


* 
ow = 
Soviet Air Force “probably has 10,- 


fighters,” say usually reliabl 
French sources 


- USAF now has six British bases, 
with three B-29 and B-50 groups and 
one F-84 group stationed in England 


- Canada will send an air fighter 


wing to Europe this year. 


Red fighter squadrons 
with Mig-15’s (Soviet jet fighter 
in Korea) are stationed at Wernenchen, 
Grossenheim, Zerbst and Oranienburg 
airfields outside of Berlin. 


equippe d 


ised 


, 
} 


. . Rumors that B 
based in Europe were revived recently 
when six of the USAF global bomber 
landed on a routine training mission a 
Lakenheath, England, after a 7,000-mile 
flight from Carswell, N. M. It was the 
first time the B-36 had flown a mission 


to Europe. 


Production notes: 


USAF will test a 
with an Armstrong-Siddeley 
7,200-pound thrust engine. 


26's might soon re 








Republic F-84F 


Sapphire 


x 


” ed 





Seibel Helicopter Company is building 
test order of S-4A helicopter for USAF. 
It will be designated YH-24. (See photo.) 

First production order for turbo-prop 


engines in U.S. was placed with Allison 
by Navy. Order covers “a quantity” of 
Allison T-40 turbo-props, with static 
rating of 5,500 h.p. each. 

Piasecki will double plant 
personnel during 1951 to produce 
stantial number” of HUP-1 helicopters 
for Navy. Tandem-rotored HUP can 
fly 131 m.p.h., can carry five passengers 
plus crew of two. 


area and 
“sub- 


Convair’s delta-winged XF-92 has 
new Allison J-35 engine with after- 
burner, giving it top thrust of about 


x 000 po inds. 


Army is organizing transport com- 
panies equipped with helicopters. Each 
company will be equipped with 23 heli- 
copters, two for command and recon- 
naissance and the rest for transporta- 
tion of men, supplies and equipment. 


HERE AT HOME | 


Air Defense Commands car 


alize air national guard units 
Presidential orders in a nationa 
pen y. 

° . Navy has ordered a modifi 
sion of the Swe ptwing North \ 


J-2 


F-86D, de signated the F. 


. . . Headquarters of U.S. air 
ed fron M 


command has been mov 


Field, N. Y., to Colorado Springs 
‘ By 1952, Air Force will | 
tween %5 and 100 combat grou; 


971,000 personnel. 


DeHavilland Beaver (( 
ered to [ SAF. The 


First 


as been deli 





operation 


910-mile 


is winterized for Axcti« 


1] 
De LLY has range 


tank, it 
All USAF reserve wings ha 
alerted for active duty, as have 


about five Air National Guard W 


... Most powerful turbojet eng 
world has been built for the Na 
Westinghouse. The J-40 develop 


equivalent of more than 25,000 h.; 
afterburner. 


...+ The New Air Force: Ain 
USAF now get clothing allowance 
buy their uniforms. Installation st 
now have booths, mirrors, tailor 
each airman gets the possible 
Previously, uniforms were issued 
warehouses—and the wearer didn 
to make a choice. 


best 





WHAT THEY SAY | 





... Gen. Omar N. Bradley, chairmar 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, talking 
about possibility of U.S. being bombed 
“If a determined enemy is willing t 
expend the effort, some bombers 
get through.” 


. Kim Yong Chan, 22-year-old Nort! 
Korean sergeant, captured by UN 
troops in Korea: “Airplanes worry us 
the most. As we hear the 
coming we run and hide. I’ve seen your 
jellied gasoline bombs landing among 
troops. It is a horrible and fears 
sight. Some of our men are brave 
don’t hide from airplanes, but they 
killed, sure enough.” 


soon as 


. . Maj. Gen. Emmett (Rosie) O'Don- 
nell, former commander of strat« 
bombing in Korea: “If we’re going 
fight, we should use every weapo! 
our disposal. We’re trying to fight ur 
Marquis of Queensberry rules agai! 
thug who’s swinging an ax at the 
of our heads.” 


. . . W. Stuart Symington, chairma: 
the National Security Resources Bo 
when asked if U.S. is building eno 
3-36’s: “Based on the size of the 

and the job it has to do, the more we 
the better. We're going to build a 
more than we originally planned.” 





Says B. A. ERICKSON 


No other man hes flown as mony B-36's as B. A. Erickson, 
Convair's flight department manager. He was first to fly 
the prototype, first to pilot the production model, and 
first to fly the latest 10-engined version with jet pods 


sT’S TIME TO DEBUNK one of aviation’s popular beliefs 
that the bigger the airplane, the harder it is to fly 

After logging more than 1,000 hours on B-36 test 
flights, I can vouch for the fact that the B-36 is not only 
the biggest bomber in the world but also one of the easiest 
to fly Despite its great size and mechanical compl xity 
the B-36 actually is as easy to handle as any of the World 
War II bomber types 

A few persons believe that there is something wonder 

about the bigness of the B-36, forgetting that its size is n 


ly a means to an end. The plane had to be big in ord 


carry heavy bomb loads ovel long ranges Neverthel 
have found that flying the airplane is a relatively easy 
comfortable experience The only really difficult B-36 f1 
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S. 
Ng tee en flag SO heer Tw. ccs Pewee Ao 
. is stationed in front compartment near pilots 
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| THE WAR IN KOREA | 





How good is the Soviet Mig-15? W. 
Stuart Symington, chairman of NSRB, 


the “Russian-built Chinese jets” 
ire iperior to all operational U.S. jets 
except the North American F-&86 Re- 
ports from Korea indicate the Mig can 


itfly the Lockheed F-80, Republic F-84 


and Grumman F9F, English sources 
ay the Mig better than the Gloster 
Meteor and DeHavilland Vampire. the 
two RAF first-line Jets 

History's biggest jet battle (over 
horea n January) ended with three 
Mig-15 knocked down, on probably de 
troyed, and three damaged. The dog 
fight, over Sinuiju icross the Yalu River 
fro Manc} iria, Was between 20 € 
public F-84’ and 18 to 28 Soviet ets 
No American plane were reported lost 


China, building up a tactical air 
force with Soviet help, has goal of 1,000 


planes and trained crews by end of year. 
Chinese air force now totals about 700- 
X00 planes, including jets. British in 


says Russians “have taken 
complete charge” of Chinese air power 


telligence 


Republic Thunderjets (F-84F’s) 
now fighting in Korea were ferried to 
Far East on Navy aircraft carriers. The 
17th Fighter Escort Wing started fight 


ing in mid-December. 

British carrier pilots have flow: 
close support missions for British 
ground troops in Korea, reports the 
London Daily Mail. Fireflies and Sea 
Furies from the carrier Theseus re- 
cently hit Chinese positions opposite 
the 29th Brigade. “British troops in 
their frozen foxholes cheered as the 


planes dropped bombs and fired rockets 
at treetop regardless of fierce 
light flak.” 


level, 





| FROM OTHER FRONTS | 





RAF will be equipped with North 
American F-86’s to tide the British air 
force over for 18 months until still- 
secret jets can be put into operation, 
said English Defense Minister Em- 
manuel Shinwell in mid-January. RAF 
is now equipped with Gloster Meteors 
and DeHavilland Vampires. 

Meanwhile, USAF is testing British- 





Canberra, twin- 
jet bomber designed as a night intruder. 


built English Electric 


(See photo.) It carries two-man crew. 
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Army is organizing transport com- 
panies equipped with helicopters. Each 
company will be equipped with 23 heli- 
copters, two for command and recon- 
naissance and the rest for transporta- 
tion of men, supplies and equipment. 






Air Defense Commands ca: 


alize air national guard units 
Presidential! orders in a nationa 
gency. 

Navy has ordered a modif 


sion of the swe ptwing North A 
F-86D, designated the F 
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. .. W. Stuart Symington, chairman of 
the National Security Resources Board, 
when asked if U.S. is building eno 
B-36’s: “Based on the size of the s 
and the job it has to do, the more we 
the better. We’re going to build a 
more than we originally planned.” 
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hours on B-36 test 
the B-36 is not only 
ilso one of the easiest 
echanical complexity, 
» as any of the World 


something wonderful 
g that its size is mere- 
| to be big in order to 
nges. Nevertheless, I 
a relatively easy and 


lly difficult B-36 flight 























Crewman on tiny cart pulls him- 
self through 85-foot tunnel be- most 
tween the front and rear cabins 


I have had was the ini- 
tial one in the XB-36, the 
prototype, on August 8, 
1946. 

The strain of responsi- 
bility was heavy on me 
at that time, for I had 
already worked two 
years with the project 
and I knew it was the 
costly ever at- 
tempted in aeronautics. 

The four years since have proved that pilots learn 
to fly the B-36 with little difficulty. Qualified four- 
engine pilots check out in less flying time than was 
required in their original transition from single- 
engined to multi-engined aircraft. 

Furthermore, pilot adaptability—changing from the 
B-36 to a small plane or vice versa—is readily at- 
tainable. We require all B-36 test pilots at Convair’s 
Fort Worth division to fly regularly in one of the 
company’s little Stinson Voyagers. This is to keep 
each pilot alert to “dimension awareness”—vitally 


necessary in flying B-36’s—and to maintain his 
flexibility of mind. 

We have found that the best advice we can give 
a pilot learning to fly the B-36 is: “Be constantly 
aware of the airplane’s dimensions and mass.” In 
accomplishing a landing, for example, he must have 
unerring awareness of such things as the distance of 
the landing gear below and behind the pilot’s cabin. 
Otherwise, during his approach he may allow the 
wheels to strike some obstacle while still at a distance 
from the landing field. As soon as a pilot develops 
this “dimension awareness” and has adequate 
mechanical understanding of the craft, he can go 
ahead and fly the B-36 like any other airplane. 

Pilots like the flight security provided by the 
plane’s 10 engines. Current models are equipped 
with six reciprocating engines and four jet engines. 
The loss of power from one engine—or even from 
two, three, or four engines—isn’t critical. As one of 
our test pilots recently remarked, “Prior to the B-36, 
pilots usually considered themselves in pretty bad 
shape if they had four or five engines out.” 

Another reassuring thing (Continued on page 55) 
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World's biggest bomber has !0 en- 


gines (four jet, 


six reciprocating) 


that give it top speed of 435 m.p.h 
at altitudes higher than 45,000 feet. 


Bomb bay 
fuel tank (2) 


Pilot's station Turret (8) 


| j 
Flight engineer's Bunk (6) 


| station 
Radio operator's 
| station 


Communication tube 
—. Navigator's 


Bombardier's station Catwalk 


station 


Cutaway of global bomber gives slight indication of complexity 
and size. Pilot is so far ahead of wing that he can't see engines. 
Wingspan is 230 feet and maximum gross weight about 358,000 Ibs. 


Tail compartment 


walkway 
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hidden somewhere in a ‘lost v. valley... 
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Landing in hidden valley, Don Vest drags the irregular landing area in Aeronca 
dan. The red rock formation in background, part of the valley boundary, houses ma 
is at an elevation of 6,468 


y 


cliff dwellings never explored by white men. Site 


On large ruin at top of hill, party found painted pottery, arrowheads, spear heed 


and other Indian relics. They taxied planes to within 30 yards of old stone build 


WILLIAM D. MADSEN 
A well-known Colorado light 
plane pilot, Bill Madsen last 
appeared in FLYING in Nover 
ber (946. when he wrote “How 
to Fly in the Mountains He 
s a CAP eutenant colone 




















fa Lazy Valley Inn isolated area and what you 
Evergreen, Colo I am looking forward to seein i“ 

Mr. Curtis Fuller, Editor manuscript. together wit} 1 selectior 
FLYING of good photographs 
185 North Wabash Avenue ( t Fuller / 
Chicago, Iil Ed FLYING 
Dear Mr. Fuller 

There is an area southwest of Moab, 
Utah, comprising several hundred Lia ¥ ' 
thousand square miles which is Ame1 ' _Eve ‘ 
ica’s last great frontier. Some of this ies Mr Curt Fuller, Edit | 
country is still unmapped Arid _ — FLY ING 
broken by thousands of canyons, Migh on cliff, Don Vest (right) shot deer 185 North Wabash Aver 
showing massive folds of lava and with pistol. Kent Wilson begins dressing it Chicago, III 
rock, it is a part of the Colorado while George Vest watches in the background. Dear Mr. Fuller 
River drainage This weekend we final e the 

Last fall, a geological expedition hired some pack | trip to the old Indian dwellings in the wild scenic country i 
and went to explore. They marked an X on a map ar 60 miles southwest of Moal It was worth the effort. ] 
left instructions with the airport operator at Moab to fly tead of a day and a half, we stayed thre 
there in 10 days’ time and drop provisions. In a flight Ve plan to go back some day with sleeping bay i can 
of 40 minutes from Moab, he found the spot that it | of beans, a cannister of water—and sper 1 week There 
taken the pack train seven and a half days to reac! is no doubt there are many cliff dwellings in this area a 

The ground party was standing in the center of a tre yet unseen by white men 
mendous horseshoe-shaped amphitheatre with the open William D. Madset 
end to the east. Red, white and yellow sandstone formed 
the sides. Giant cliffs, towering spires and fantastic for e & & 
mations were on each side. 

They found old Indian cliff dwellings, untouched for a — ’ 
hundreds of years, probably never before seen by white LOOKED EAGERLY at the wild, tortuous Colo 


men. Broken pieces of pottery, arrowheads, basket rem 
nants were mute testimony of the absence of souveni! 
hunters. There were thin wild cattle in the area with 
horns spreading six and seven feet. They ran like deer 
at the sight of man 
Next month, several of us plan to fly back in for a 
visit. We will take bed rolls, supplies and plenty of film 
Would you be interested in an article on the trip? 
William D. Madsen 
Chicago, Ill 
Mr. William D. Madsen, 
Lazy Valley Inn, 
Evergreen, Colo 
Dear Mr. Madsen 


The proposed article sounds interesting—and we'd like 
a first-person, colorful account of how you flew into this 


By WILLIAM 


As safety precaution, flyers tie down Cessna shortly after ar- 


riving at valley. Don Vest digs wheel holes, Wilson secures line 





















































valley beneath us It was a fantastic 


rado Rivet 


land, rugged for the flyer, but indescribably beau 


tiful. The silver river gleamed in a 3,000-foot blue 
canyon—looping back and forth for 30 miles while 
progressing only three miles toward the sea Giant 
vermilion cliffs, isolated castle-like formations and 


slender purple spires reared from dark gorges 
Here 


flying over torn and jumbled terrain where a 


we were, four men in two 





} ' 
small airplanes 
forced 


landing would have meant disaste1 





We were searching for a hidden valley that housed 


cliff dwellings and Indian culture deserted more than 
five centuries ago 
Our guide pilot was (Continued on page 62) 


D. MADSEN 


Excavating, party discovered pottery in almost perfect condi 


indicated 





tion Small doors in ruins Indians were short people 
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i Nochevnyi, student at Moscow Indus? 


his 152nd jump from a veteran Po-2 biplane tr 


jal. Yak-!! trainers taxi to 


ents and workers train daily 


“In 1941, when NAA had been given Rockefeller help for 
@ youth program, we printed a brief item stating that the 
first Air Youth training manval could be had for a dime. 

“Next day, an order came from the Russian embassy. 

“Again, in 1942, the first inquiry about the directive which 
set up the CAP cadet program was from TASS, the Soviet 
news bureau. 

“Today (in the U.S.) the radio, movies and TV are making 
the idol of youth not the pilot but the cowboy, with his obso- 
lescent horse and six-gun, while Russia has a vast air youth 
program.” —from National Aeronautic Association 












You think the U.S. is aviation 
minded ? Russia has the world's 
largest civil flying program. 
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Student pilot practices serobatics in Yak-!!. This type 


>) 


plane is being replaced with more powerful Yak-!8, Yak-2 
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Condensed from Interavia Review 
of World Aviation, Geneva, Switzerland 
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Central Aero-Club headquarters in Moscow is probably world’s most pretentious. 
Club represents Soviet Union within the Federation Aeronautique Internationale 


OVIET RUSSIA is paying more attention to sports 
flying than ever before. Russia’s “aerial sportsmen” 
thousands of lightplane pilots, civilian parachutists, 

aircraft model builders—form an immense reservoir of 
semi-qualified manpower for the Red war machine. 

In Russia, aviation is not only the national sport but also 
is strictly a nationalized sport. That’s the fundamental 
difference between private flying in the Western countries 
and sporting flying in the Soviet Union. In the West, any- 
one who isn’t a congenital invalid or imbecile can take out 
a private flying license if he has the necessary small 
change. In Russia, you don’t have to pay any money but 
you must have the qualifications for a soldier. In the West, 
a private pilot wearing glasses (Continued on page 63) 
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19 Best-known sporting pilot in Russia is Ve- 
sili Paviov, who takes part in every Air Dis- 
play at Moscow on Soviet Aviation Day 



























































| Day starts at 4 a.m. when Twarek (nearest 
camera) and other crewmen shave hurriedly 





»] On hangar deck, Twarek cleans jet’s can- 
opy. When plane is moved, he'll ride controls. 





On flight deck, Twarek crouches beside cockpit to help Pilot Leonard Pittman 
of Wichita, Kan. (barely visible through Plexiglas), adjust his safety harness 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Navy Photos by Car! M. Stroupe 





Exploits of carrier pilots hit the headlines every day but who 
ever reads about the Navy's flight deck crews—the sailors 
who keep the big planes in action? While aboard the U.S.S 
Leyte, an Essex-class carrier operating a few miles off the 
Korean coast, FLYING's managing editor Charles Black wrote 
this account of a day in the life of Clarence J. Twarek, 2!-year- 
old plane captain in VF-3!, a Grumman Panther (F9F) squadron 








A DAY WITH A 





Plane Captain Twarek 


Fighter Captain 


T WAS a grey dawn off the coast of Korea, with 

clouds bulging over the sky and the sea boiling 

and churning. I walked across the flight deck of 
the U.S.S. Leyte—an immense deck covered with 
dark-blue Panthers and Corsairs and big Skyraiders 

Off our port beam, Korea was hidden beyond a 
misty horizon. In a few minutes, planes from Task 
Force 77 would take off for the front lines 

Right now, bent against the winds, bluejackets 
were swarming over the decks. Ordnance men were 
hauling bombs and rockets, affixing them under the 


fighters’ wings. Planes were being gassed, little yel- 





low jeeps were crawling up and down the deck. 


Up forward the deck was clear—but to the rear 
there was a forest of folded-wing planes I walked 


back toward one of the streamlined jets, climbing 


4 


around the tiedown ropes that laced the planes 
securely to the ship 

When I got back to Number 112, a Grumman 
Panther, I didn’t find the plane captain at first 
Clarence Twarek isn’t a big man. He’s about 5 6 
and when he settles down in the cockpit, his head 
barely shows above the edge of the canopy 

A few minutes before, Twarek had hurried out on 
the flight deck, shivered in the cold air, and started 
over to his plane. He didn’t have too much time 
About the time the sun nosed up from the sea the 
jet Panthers would scream westward on a sweep 
through Communist Korea 

Hardly slowing his dog-trot, he hauled off the 
jet’s air intake covers, the tailpipe covers, the plenum 


chamber door covers—then (Continued on page 47) 


* * By CHARLES L. BLACK * « 


Managing Editor of FLYING 
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rness 4 No. 112 waits for signal to taxi to catapult launch Twarek has He went forward and stood beside the catapult to watch jet as 

just pulled the chocks and now moves out of the F9F's path it was hurled into the air. headed for a 90-minute Korean strike 














5 Plane captains (Twarek, third from left) rest in the line After the mission, Pittman stops for a moment to talk with 
shack and talk about next mail call and their girls back home Twarek before heading belowdecks for a de-briefing session 
7 Time out for chow. During lull in activities, Twarek (right x Dead tired, Twarek hits the sack at midnight. In four hours 

foreground) and other crewmen eat big meal of fried chicken he'll be up again to get No. 112 ready for an early mission 
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An airline pilot who thinks that private pi- 
lots have some rights in the air. 


A CAA airline inspector who has had as 
much airline experience as the man he is judg- 
ing. 


A mechanie who cannot fly better than the 
pilot. 


A stewardess who does not think that she is 
an inspiration of nature just because she is a 
female. 


A design engineer who realizes that devices 
are tools and have to fit the man who is to use 
them—fit him mentally as well as physically. 


When Hy Sheridan started flying Wright Model B pushers 
back before World War I, he figured he'd see everything 
in aviation before he quit flying. But now, some 20,000 
flight hours later, he's still waiting for some of avia- 
tion's biggest moments. These are a few of Hy’s dreams. 


By HY SHERIDAN 










Captain, American Airlines 


An airliner control yoke which will permit 
a man to acquire the dignity of a pot belly and 
still be able to level out for a landing. 


A tail wind. 


An airline pilot who doesn’t think that it is 
great sport to blow the field clear of small air- 
planes. 


An accident that is not pilot error. 


A young pilot who realizes that things are 
easy for him because of the work done long ago 
by the older pilots at the risk of their lives. 


A landing gear that just fits between the air- 
plane and the ground when landing. 
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An airliner that is built so it is not more than 
95 per cent blind in clear weather. 


A cockpit of an airliner where the pilot can 
see something beside his finish. 


Airline bulletins that are more devoted to 
air than to bull. 


An airline pilot who has left childhood far 
enough so that he doesn’t go into convulsions 
when the stewardess bends toward him. 


A radio that works when you need it. 


An airline manager who does not think that 
familiarity with the English language consists 
in raping it. 


A cockpit designer who is not a genius in 
thinking up devices and items to puncture the 
human skin. 


efore | Die 





A mechanie who doesn’t have severe arthritis. 


Regulations that are designed to protect the 
airplane instead of to protect the man who made 
the regulations. 


A chief pilet who doesn’t feel that flying a 
swivel chair has bloated his brains instead of 
his other end. 


A ehief pilot who knows he was made chief 
pilot in order to save the airplanes from him. 


An instrument that is not fitted into a well so 
that half of it is in the dark when flying at night. 














A flight engineer who does not think that 
Caruso was a bum. 


A flight engineer who is not always trying 





* prove it, especially when I'm trying to land. 


An instrument pilot who realizes that the 
altimeter is wrong now and then. 


A tower operator who knows that we land 
with caution all the time. 


A weather man who does not predict every- 
thing, and thus predicts nothing. 


Field layout designers who have heard that 
an airplane has to run up. 


An airport that is not farther from the city 
than the next city. 
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A co-pilot who doesn’t hand out free advice 
when we're coming in for a landing. 


A pilot's seat that is designed to fit a human 
being and not a camel. 


An airplane that doesn’t want to go tail first 
when things are slippery. 


Wind that does not shift as soon as you tie 
down. 


An airline passenger who was not in the 
Lafayette Escadrille. 


A writer of a column like this who doesn't 
think that he knows it all. 
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" XE-120 without Its ped looks as though it has been slashed down the middle. Versatile craft is powered by two P.AW. 
3,250-h.p. engines and can carry up to 20,000 pounds of cargo. It has basically the same operating characteristics as C-119. 





uloeded in in minutes and the entire pack hauled away like a wheoled trailer. 
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JOHN F. LOOSBROCK 


cuneate Editor, Popular Science Monthly 


’ , the horse has had one big advantage 
Over th plane. Horses can be unhitched from 
} the horts while the carts are being loaded. 
that matter, trucks and trains have the same 
lead. Trucks can be detached from their trailers. 
Railroad engines can be off on other jobs while 
freight cars are loaded and unloaded. 

But the airplane—the fastest, most modern trans- 
Portation of all—has had to stand useless on the 
ramp while its cargo is handled. 

“Wow that picture has changed. The Fairchild XC- 
120 (Pack Plane), a revolutionary detachable-fuse- 
lage airplane, opens up a whole new era in air trans- 
portation, 

The most obvious first application is military. In 

» 
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war, time counts for more than money and the es- 
sence of the Pack Plane’s usefulness is time saved. 
Things begin to clog up a little when it takes 45 
minutes to unload a Douglas C-74 and 15 to 20 min- 
utes to unload a Fairchild C-119 or C-82—especially 
when someone is shooting at you. 

In contrast, detaching a pod takes only a matter 
of minutes and then it can be towed off to a safe 
place for unloading while the mother plane is wing- 
ing its way back to a supply base for another load 

The myriad extensions of the pod principle would 
seem to be limited only by the ingenuity of its users. 
One obvious application would be the prefabrication 
into pods of complex installations that are difficult to 
move piecemeal. (Continued on page 61) 























FEW years ago, Forest S. Beckett, a flying se 
operator in Youngstown, O., was trying to sel 
Can | end-Lease industrialist a four-place executive airplane fo 
business. The executive was impressed but he fi: 
turned Beckett down. 
s | y “No,” he said, “I can’t afford to be bothered.” 
Oo ve our He explained that he was skeptical of the plane ha 
enough utility to justify the cost of owning it. Bes 
9? he said, the bother and expense of taking care of al! 
Problems 4 details—of hiring a competent pilot, of obtaining 
maintenance, and of handling insurance—overshado 
time savings. 

“Well,” answered Beckett on the spur of the mon 
“lease one of our planes for a year and give it a t 
We'll take care of all the details of a pilot, mainten: 
and insurance for you.” 

“Lease it?” mused the executive. “That’s an i 
Let’s try it.” 

From that small idea sprang the unusual “lease-op¢ 
tion-maintenance” plan being used by Beckett’s You 
town Airways, Inc. 

Beckett and his company no longer work hard try 
to sell executive airplanes to recalcitrant and skept 
industrial executives. Instead, they sell these custon 

Forest S. Beckett says his lease-a-plane the “lease-operation-maintenance” plan, and let the 
plan permits customers to sell themselves. dustrialists sell airplanes to themselves—and to 
Youngstown Airways customers 
And some of these company executives, at first q 
skeptical about the whole business of flying in pers: 
By GEORGE R. REISS aircraft, have become his most enthusiastic non-sala 
salesmen. They’ve helped him sell at least 15 to 18 a 
craft—new Beech Bonanzas or used planes he took in 
. TI | Bonanza trades. 
Ohio operator SELLS p anes Currently Youngstown Airways is operating two $80, 
. ’ Beech twins and five Bonanzas under this novel lease 
by leasing them. Here S how rangement for five nationally-known industrial conce 
. —a big electric company which is flying its fourth sing 
he runs a unique sales plan. engined plane under this arrangement; a steel compa: 
which has just signed up for its third Bonanza under the 
arrangement and also is buying a new twin Beech un 
the same plan; an engineering firm which has a Bona 
and a twin, another electric motor co 
pany and a steel fabricating firm. T 
company also furnishes pilots 
maintenance for other concerns wh 
own executive planes outright, a 
operates a charter service with its ov 
Beechcrafts. At the Youngstown M 
nicipal Airport it operates a fly 
school, shop, hangar and gas conces 
sion. It has the eastern Ohio-west 
Pennsylvania distributorship for Be¢ 
aircraft. 

Beckett employs seven pilots, all hig 
ly skilled instrument flyers, plus a |! 
dozen mechanics and a force of off 
people, gas boys and hangar attendants 

“This is the ideal way to sell a 
planes to industrial companies,” Bs 
ett says. “It takes away much of 
hard work for both the plane sal 
man and the customer. It gives 
customer a chance to find out for hi 
self, and rather inexpensively, that 
plane will work for him.” 

Here’s how the novel plan works 

Beckett buys the airplane, fits 

Businessman R. J. Wean, vice-president of an Ohio engineering company, climbs into a with equipment, such as radio, to 
leased Bonanza, operated and maintained by Youngstown Airways. Beckett is the pilot customer's (Continued on page 
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Damaged planes can be cannibalized for w t 
useable parts when shortages come, says fanaa 
Government. This photo was taken after 


a recent windstorm at Indianapolis, Ind 
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Washington sets up a system for 
keeping essential planes flying during 


the current national emergency. 


problem. 
As mobilization controls settled over the land and 


the nation prepared for wartime stringencies, harried 
Washington bureaucrats worked overtime to bring orde: 
out of chaos. 

The aviation industry wanted to know what its job 
would be. Private flyers wanted to know whether 
they'd have a defense role. Businessmen wondered if 
they'd be able to use planes in industry. Airlines asked 
whether they’d be able to get essential planes and 
maintenance matériel. 

Gradually, from Washington, the replies began to go 
out. Controls would be strict—but not inflexible. 

Where will civil aviation get its planes, parts, 
accessories, materials and supplies? All civil avia- 
tion will be kept supplied during the emergency by De- 
fense Orders, issued through the Office of Aviation De- 
fense Requirements of the CAA. The Office, established 
by CAA Administratc: D. W. Nyrop, is headed by G. R 
Gaillard, who has been CAA’s (Continued on page 46) 


[’ SEEMED that everybody had a question—or a 


Well-stocked parts shelves may disap- 
pear after about a year. Government sug- 
gests establishment of used-parts firms. 



































Merry-Go-Round) 


Unique experiments show planes can operate from 


a tiny area, open up new training possibilities. 


G 
By J. G. WINANS 
John Gibson Winans, associate professor of physics at the University 
of Wisconsin, became curious about circular take-offs after studying 
convertaplanes. He enlisted the aid of Sanders Aviation, Inc., world- N 
wide Ercoupe distributors, for his experiments, and this article resulted. 
AST August 31 at Erco Field, Riverdale, Md., H. J. flight began with taxi tests by Robert’s brother, I 
“Tommy” Thompson, test pilot for Sanders Aviation Sanders, and by Tommy Thompson. They testi 
Company, stepped into an experimental three-control release mechanism while taxiing to be sure it would t 
Ercoupe for one of the most unusual take-offs in history. when in the air and discovered that there was cor \ 
Attached to the left wing of the airplane was a 250-foot able discomfort associated with the centripetal ac s 
cable which was anchored at its other end to a post im- tion when the airplane was approaching its flying 
bedded in concrete in the middle of the field. Tommy of 40 to 50 m.p.h. 
ran up the engine and checked the gauges. Then he After landing from his first Merry-Go-Round ta 
started to roll. The Ercoupe gained speed and the cable Tommy reported that the discomfort in flight hax 
grew taut. no greater than that which he had experienced in t: 
Round the post the plane roared. When it had com- and that it had disappeared by the time the plane r 
pleted about a half turn it was airborne. The Ercoupe an elevation of about 100 feet, corresponding to ¢ 
climbed to about 100 feet and after another turn, Tommy of bank a little less than 30°. 
pulled the release handle. The plane continued in free Next the Ercoupe was landed while still attached 1 
flight on a tangent to the circle it had been flying. cable. Tommy climbed the plane to a cable angle 
This flight was the culmination of plans which began proximately 45° and glided in to a landing without releas- | 
in September, 1948, when the author first discussed the ing the cable. He found no difficulty in landing | 
experiment with Robert Sanders, president of Sanders ported that when the plane was at a high angle of 
Aviation, Inc., Ercoupe distributors. The day of this first there was a tendency for the outside wing to stall . 





Circular take-off system provides endless run- 


= 4 
way to practice; can be used in marginal weather; 

would be invaluable to test new aircraft. Take- r-) 

off here is at end of 250-foot cable which the 
author found too short; 400 feet would be better. 





PLANE 
LEAVES 
GROUND 


nd Take-Off 


bry 


1 sort of jerking motion. The lift loading on the 
t the high angle of bank was shown by the ac- 
neter in the plane to be 2.7 G units. 

Robert Sanders then took the plane up, using a Merry- 
Go-Round take-off. He also climbed to an altitude repre- 
senting about a 45° bank and also noticed the jerking 

n. He released the plane at an altitude of a little 
100 feet and it again performed as expected, flying 
a tangent with no discontinuous effect on release 





Ni Richard Sanders took the plane up and released at 
75 feet. 

I author and Tommy took off together and climbed 
R ‘ out 100 feet. Tommy tried to release the plane from 
ested ; the cable but the additional loading of the two people put 
uld y too much force on the mechanism and it would not release 
consider. We landed, requiring some power to maintain flying 
acc : speed. We checked the release mechanism and decided 
Ing snr that it could be released more easily by the passenger so 
we took off again and released at about 100 feet. With two 
take. persons in the plane at an angle of bank of about 30° the 
lad be maximum speed was about 50 m.p.h.—not much above 
1 ti stalling speed. The craft gained speed rapidly after re- 

react lease from the cable, however. 
an ang There are two marked sensations while flying an air- 
plane at the end of a cable. The acceleration toward the 
d tot center of nearly one G may or may not be pleasant—de- 
e of ap- pending on whether you like to ride on certain carnival 
t releas- devices. We mostly found it uncomfortable—but not 
but re- enough to interfere with the normal flying of the air- 
of bar plane. The second mental discomfort was that we found 
tal ourselves flying directly toward (Continued on page 59) 








RELEASE POINT 
(Altifude 125 feet) 


: 7 


4 7 









Robert Sanders 


H. J. “Tommy” 
son, test pilot, Sanders 
Aviation, disconnects the 
wheel hub from buried 
post. Close-up of hub 
is shown at right. Note 


crack in concrete base 





Jean Roché 

































Adapted by Harland Wilson 


HE BURMESE JUNGLE was dark and strange. To 
the hunted man skulking along the animal trail the 
Japs were a deadly menace. 
mud from his face and clothing you would have found 
that his skin was white, that he was badly bitten by 
leeches, and that he was an officer in the United States 
Army Air Forces. He limped slightly, for he had been 
hurt in the parachute jump that saved his life. 
Suddenly he sensed a movement in the jungle gloom 
ahead. He halted, trying to make it out. And then 
iant elephant, its tusks gleaming, charging to- 
vard him. Before he could more than turn to jump 
aside, the elephant’s tusk hit him and flung him off the 
trail. The huge beast raced on without stop or turn. 
When he had recovered from his shock, the man knew 
it was a toss-up which had been frightened most. But 


ne Saw a t 


Frantic with joy, crew of an Air Force bomber stranded 66 days on a South 
Pacific island hail their rescuers as the plane dips low over the hideaway. 





If you had scraped the 


999 


Survived 


Eaten by sharks, attacked by 
elephants, living on insects, 


these pilots would not die... 


he also knew that he was very fortunate to be 

The above incident is one of four involving eleph: 
that are included in a recent study, “999 Survived,’ 
Richard A. Howard, Ph.D., a botanist of Harvard | 
versity. In World War II 
Jungle Survival School conducted by the Aero-Med 
Department at Orlando, Fla. The study is an anal 
of survival experiences in the Southwest Pacific and 
been published by the Arctic, Desert, Tropic Info: 
tion Center of the Air University. 


Howard's study covers approximately 1,000 survi 


cases representing inflight emergencies for about 


airplanes. It is the first comprehensive summary ¢ 


made of the results of the survival training given 


World War II. Even during the war only a trickk 
actual survival stories found their way back to 
various schools. 


Although the booklet declares, “The contents of 1! 
publication are the views of its author and are not t 





“Man Friday," a Solomon Islands 
native, guided Navy pilot George 
Polk to base after an 80-day trek. 


Howard was chief of ¢ 
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be construed as carrying any official sanction of the 
Department of the Air Force or of the Air University,” 
its findings are immensely valuable. 
e author found four main reasons for inflight emer- 
n (1) lack of fuel, (2) enemy action, (3) poor 
vigation, and (4) mechanical failure. The great 
jority of these emergencies led to bailouts. Para- 
ite landings were usually successful but often led to 
juries. Sixty per cent of the survivors were hurt by 
time they reached the ground—either by combat 
yn, in descent, or on hitting the ground. Ninety 
cent were injured at some time before they were 
‘ued—and 90 per cent of these used their first aid 
~a striking proof of their value. 
Many men were lost for long periods—the longest 
died here was eight months. The longest period of 
lividual isolated survival lasted 23 days. Surpris- 
ly enough, however, fewer than 15 per cent of the 
sodes lasted more than 48 hours. 
fales of heroism, of amazing ingenuity, and of suffer- 
mingle in these stories. One man who bailed out 
the Solomons broke his collar bone, set it himself, and 


. And then he saw the giant elephant 
charging toward him. Before he had time to 
turn and jump aside, the elephant's tusk hit 
him and flung him off the jungle trail . . 


strapped his arm to his side. Yet at times travel wa 
so difficult he had to cut his arm loose to assist himself 
He was in the bush three months before he was rescued 
Another chap in New Guinea had a broken leg, set it 
himself, and was eight months awaiting rescue. Only 
one case of shock was reported and that man, recogniz- 
ing the symptoms, rested with his feet higher than hi 
head until the shock passed 

At the other end of the scale, a B-29 crev 
over a section of China believed occupied by Japanes« 
troops. All the men landed safely and were quich 
picked up by friendly Chinese. One man, however, had 
already drawn his revolver and shot himself before th 
natives found him an hour after his landing. 

Even when some of the injured men were in grea 
pain they seemed reluctant to use morphine from thei: 
kits. Morphine was used by 16 men but wa 
ministered by only two. 

The men complained that there 
insect repellents in the first aid kits 
plained about the lack of toothbrushes 

Lacking first aid kits, many (Continued on 
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Don’t be lazy. 


it will take you only 


Sed 


20 minutes to make 
this pre-flight check. 


And what's 20 minutes 


8. ORE TO 


to a lifetime? 


ele x 





Check spark plugs as you make Drain gascolator. This mus: 
] clockwise tour around plane. Be sure done daily, for water from conder 
there is no rust on plug connections. sation can form in tank overnight 





our Plane 








Wing strut fittings should be examined. Any defect in these The cluster, the point where the main struts join the fusela 
will usually be indicated by a crack in the paint covering the should be looked over carefully, since this spot carries mu 


fitting. The struts should be examined for dents or breaks of the stress. Tail struts and fittings must also be checke 














ee Check oil level by means of the Cabin heater should be checked Grasp each wingtip and give 

— de: dipstick fastened to cap of filler. 4 for cracks. A leak will fill the cabin a shake. A rattle inside may ind 
onder 

een Be sure to replace the cap tightly. with deadly carbon monoxide gas. cate e broken structural member 








Tie rods should be taut or the tail will flap. While 
you are at the tail section, check the tail wheel, 


wheel spring, and the bearings for excessive wear 


Examine control fittings on the ailerons and flaps 
as you continue circuit of plane. Later, in cockpit 
check, be sure to make a thorough test of controls. 


ne\Before You Fly... 


By BEN ROBIN 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY Gil PAUST 


N OLD TIMER who should have known better 
took off without checking the gasoline sediment 
bow! for water. Fortunately his plane sputtered 
near the airport and he was able to make a safe 
landing 
A CAA inspector going up for acrobatic maneuvers 
didn’t bother to remove inspection plates and examine 
the wing interiors. If he had, he would have discov- 
ered that rats had chewed the rib stitching loose. This 
caused structural failure, but, luckily, the wing held 
together until he landed. Now he practically sticks his 
whole head into the inspection holes looking for 
trouble 
Not all pilots are so lucky. Many fatal accidents due 
to structural failure could be prevented by a clos 
and thorough inspection of the airplane before fligh 
While the modern lightplane is a sturdy and depend- 
able machine, the wear and tear of use and storage 
can cause many ailments which may be dangerous 
Cowlings with weak fasteners have been known to 


fly loose and cause serious damage. And cracked pro- 


peller tips can cause enough vibration to tear the 
engine from its mounts. Fabric may quickly deterio- 
rate if the plane is tied-down outside 
damaged by careless handling in har 
may become clogged 

It may take a mechanic to repair such damags 
in most instances any pilot with normal in 
the proper inclination, and a few minutes of 
spot the trouble 

The one pricele ss advantage of a pre flight che 
obvious: it may save your life. But you stand to 
financially as well, both directly and indirectly 

ectly, you frequently can (Continued on page 
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Industry's 
Private Airlift 


By AL HARTING 


Director of Public Relations 
Southwest Airmotive Company. Dallas. Texas 


We've got 60,000 warplanes 
on the nation's civil airports... 








INCE WORLD WAR II, American business } 
undergone a transportation revolution that } 
been practically unnoticed except by a 

people in the aviation industry. We are intens: 
aware of it in our offices at Southwest Airmoti 
air service operators of Dallas, Tex., because we ¢ 
an integral part ot it but sometimes we suspect t] 
even within aviation it is regarded with more or k 
skepticism. However, it is more important that 
be understood outside the industry, especially 
this time of world crisis. 

I would like to toss out a few facts that will sh 
what I mean. 

@ In 1935 there were only five multi-engined p: 
vate airplanes in the United States. Today the 
are more than 2,000. In fact, that is more thi 
twice as many as the scheduled airlines own! 

@ Less than four years ago there were fewer thi 
2,000 large single-engined airplanes owned 
American business Today there are more than 8.00 

@ This year these airplanes will spend the equi, 
alent of more than 171 years in the air. That’s 10,0( 
times around the world—or about 240 million mik 

@ In addition, there are 800 airplanes engaged 
pipeline, power line and telephone line patrol; 2,01 
in dusting crops, 1,400 in spraying crops, 3,000 
other industrial assignments from seeding to cattl 
herding. 

In today’s troubled international situation there 
always the danger that the enormous importance 
this industry will not be recognized. In an emer- 
gency the 60,000 operational planes owned by busi- 
nesses, airport operators and private individuals in 
America would be an asset (Continued on page 49) 


Thousands of U.S. lightplanes (like those below at Southwest Airmotive in 
Dallas) could furnish essential wartime transportation. Left, board chairman 
H. L. Nichols, Southwestern Public Service, discusses hop with pilot Fred Dick. 














Texas Bullet in production at Tyler. Tex wise 8 
6,000 feet. Ali-metal four-placer has 750-mile range, 48 


capacity. Span is 28 feet, length 23.15 feet, and gross weig 





pounds. Continental E-i85-1 engine develops 205 h.¢ 





























Yes, it's a PT-22. Biplane conversion of Ryan trainer was built by Paul Eddy of Findlay, O. Powered by 165-h.p. Kinner engine. pler 
has 115-m.p.h. top speed, 95-m.p.h. cruise and 45-m.p.h. sta ts length is 2! feet. Top wingspan is 25 feet. bottom wingspan 2! feet 














HAVE YOU 
SEEN? 


continued 


Triangle-winged Douglas XF4D is new Navy 
nterceptor designed to be catapulted from 
carriers for high-altitude missions. It has 
no tail, is essentially triangular planform 
wing with slim nose extending forward to pro- 
vide cockpit for pilot. Navy has not released 


figures on specifications or performance 










Sleek Thunderjet (F-84F) flies higher, faster, farther than other 


F-84 versions. Top, it carries 24 five-inch rockets. Bottom, ex- 





ternal fuel tanks make it USAF's longest-range jet fighter 




































FLYING BILLBOARD 


EORGE BARNARD of Portland, Ore., heads a 
cessful air advertising firm built around 
Aeronca Champion fitted with a gridwork of lig! 

sockets (bottom) under its wings. The sign (top 

operated off two 12-volt batteries wired in paralle 
Barnard says the entire advertising installation, ir 
cluding the price of the Champion, cost about $8,00( 








British-buil# four-place Chrisiea Skyjeep can be adapted for air am- 


bulance work carrying stretcher. nurs ng attendant, equipment and pi 








French Rey R-1 has flexible (rubber-jointed) wing + 


stabilizes fuselage in turbulence. It is wooden two-ple 
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: Russian newsreel photos captured in Korea show latest 

. first-line Red Air Force jets. Mig-!5 (top) has battled 
; U.S. jets in Korea, is faster than all operctional U.S. jets 
except F-86. New drawing (above) shows hitherto un 

published design features. Lavochkin-17 (right) is faster 

than Mig, has sharper wing sweepback, longer fuselage 


more graceful fin and rudder. Both are now operational 


Ice-boat built in Coeur d'Alene, Ida., has 85-m.p.h Convair Turboliner is first turboprop transport made i 


its 2 


top speed. It was made from storm-wrecked Taylorcraft research plane purchased by Allison to test 














! Learned About Flying 






The author, a 34-year-old Cleveland, ©., pilot 
starting flying in 1948, holds commercial ticket 


WANTED to log as many hours as possible toward the 
160 needed for a commercial ticket, and just flying 

around the airport can get boring So I planned a 
cross-country flight to Bakersfield, Calif. I worked out 
every detail carefully—maps, check points, flight plan. I 
was to leave Cable-Claremont Airport at Claremont, 
Calif., fly through Cajon Pass, over the desert, then be- 
yond the ridge to Bakersfield. The round-trip was to 
take less than five hours 

The day was clear, and all stations reported VFR con- 
ditions with not a cloud in the sky. It was a bit cool, but 
the Cessna 120 had a good heater so that was no problem 
I made my pre-flight check and took off at 1 p.m 

Five minutes later I found that what had seemed a 
beautiful day on the ground was a terror in the ai 
Cajon Pas quite an experience even flying at 6,000 
eet in ordinary weather, but on a clear cold day it’s like 
hooting the rapids on a raft. When I finally came out on 
the desert side of the pass I was considerably shaken. I 
but I didn’t relish taking another 
invisible hands of the turbulent air. Be- 


is ready to turn back 
eating 1n the 


des, the thought of logging that five hours was mighty 
ood So I continued on into the desert 


The rest of the flight was easy. My check points came 
ip and fell behind, and soon I landed at Bakersfield right 
Up to this point on my flight I believe I behaved as 


ell as any novice flyer: but from there on that old stum- 


bling-block, over-confidence, took ove 


Fearing that darkness would overtake me before I ar- 


rived back in familiar territory, I took off in a hurry, 


Then I looked fo 


and discov- 


clawed for altitude, and headed back 
my flight plan to get the compass heading 
ered my first mistake. I had left the flight plan at Bakers- 
field. If I had checked my compass heading before taking 
ff, as I should have, I would have discovered the loss 

Right there a novice pilot In my position should have 
returned to the field and worked out a new plan Sut 
that would have meant losing an extra half-hour or so 
Instead, I hit on a foolish plan. My incoming compass 
by subtracting 180° from this, I 
figured I would be turned around and headed back toward 


heading had been 305 


Palmdale, a check point en route. It seemed brilliant 
My check points were marked on the map, and I 
38 


From That! no. 





By BERNARD K. ALLEN 


woe «=—_His flight plan was perfect except 
for one minor thing: he forgot to 
bring it with him when he took off. 


> 


searched for the first one. It didn’t appear. But 
missed one or two in previous flights without an 

I waited for the second, Double M 
tain, which should appear about 20 minutes later. 1T 
I thought, I just couldn’t miss. But when I looked 


astrous results 


my left wing, the mountain wasn’t there. Nor wi 
anywhere in sight. There were plenty of mountains 
there, but no double one 


There were mountains around me 


Something was wrong 
big ones, little 
and some in between—and all were mean looking. T 
wasn’t a single place to land in case of an emerge 
That’s what really bothered me 
I started to think carefully 
boner? I had reasoned that by subtracting 180° fro: 


Just where had I pull 


incoming heading, I would be headed back toward P 
dale. But wait a minute. What about wind? Cou 
have changed direction? Not very likely, I thought 
had been in these same skies not long before an 

drastic weather changes had occurred. And then it 
me! The wind had been on my left going into Bak 
field. Therefore, it would now be on my right. In « 

to get a reverse compass heading the correct proce 

would have been first to add the incoming wind corre 
(since I had subtracted for left wind on the flight do 
then subtract the 180 
the wind now coming from my right. For 
30 minutes I had been flying just 20° off my correct 


, and then add another correctior 


the past 


pass heading. 

Now I was straight on that, but where was I? By « 
fully comparing the map and the formidable-loo 
Cons! 
checking and careful inching along brought me fi 
within sight of Double Mountain. Then I tuned in P: 
dale Radio and waited until I caught the range-co 
signal. With my map and the steady “hmm” of the bs 
it was simple to reach Palmdale, where I landed 


terrain below, I was able to set a new course 


worked out a new flight plan 

I flew home through San Fernando Pass, a quick 
smoother route than Cajon Pass, and arrived just 
started to get dark 

On that five-hour flight, I learned how difficult it 
From that day 
locating my flight plan became a part of my line-cl 


plot a course and fly at the same time 


on all cross-countries. 
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TYPICAL DIAGRAM OF GOODYEAR ELECTRO-THERMAL ICEGUARD 





(1) Erosion-Resistant Cover 


(2) Continuously Heated Ice-Parting 
Strip—Spanwise 


(3) Continuously Heated Parting Strip—Chordwise 


(4) Cyclic Heated Ice-Shedding Area 








“hot rubber” 





lceguards 


eliminate icing hazards 


ry\eEN years of research by Goodyear is 
bringing new safety to flying in icing 
conditions. The Electro-Thermal leeguard— 
i shield of electrically heated rubber that 
fits the leading edge of the wing and other 
surfaces, has been successfully developed by 
(oodyear. 
Lacking the complexities of other methods, 
ind adaptable to various wing shapes—this 
new heated boot with its ice-eliminating 
ibility is an important contribution to safer 
iviation. 
Because of its simplicity, the new Goodyear 
“heated rubber” can also be used on props, 


antenna masts, ducts and other parts requir- 
FLYING —Aprif 1951 





ing ice protection, or can be installed else- 
where for heat radiation. For facts on the 
new Electro-Thermal leeguard and othe: 
famous Goodyear Aviation Products, write: 


Goodyear, Aviation Products Division 


Akron 16, Ohio or Los Angeles 514, California 


AVIATION 
PRODUCTS 





B « think you'll like THE GREATEST STORY Eth oLp” 
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AIRCRAFT OWNERS AND 


PILOTS 


ASSOCIATION 





AOPA 


Aircraft Owners and Pilots Association is a 
service rganization for the private pilot or 
aircraft owner AOPA's full time staff is de 
voted to helping the individual pilot. Its aim 
is To make flying more usefu ess expen 
sive, safer and more fun 

Headquarters are: ISth and New York Aves 
Washington 5. D C. Members also receive 
@ special AOPA edit of FLYING, news 
letters and confidential aviation data. Opin s 
expressed n this >umn are not necessarily 


those of FLYING Magarzine 


HELP NEEDED 

CAA-AOPA engine-trouble 

the continued sup 

private flyers. The plan 
February AOPA PI.o1 

note ul 


The joint 
report project need 
port of all out 
| | the asks 
would be 


troubles 


arop u a you 


villir to discu your engine 

ith a regional CAA representative. The 
letailed information you provide will be 
relayed to Washington to be compiled in 
to ita tatisth on these engine prob 
cr 

If you've had any powerplant difficul 
ties in the last three years, send your 
name iddr and phone number to 
AOPA. We like to hear from all pilots 


AOPA members or not 


FACTS AND FIGURES 


End-of-the-year statistics of AOPA ac 


tivitie 33,640 map 3,174 New 
etters, 100,000 special reports sent out to 
members. Letters from AOPA numbered 
over 42,000—-an increase in membership 
ervicing of 6,000 over 1949. Some of th 
member probiem AOPA acted on in 
cluded flight routing. powerplant fa‘!ur 
tre iown tee y tax relun I me 
tax leductior accident invest:gations, 
olations of CAR. airport obstructions, 
mee il Case ircrait maintenance, air 


NEWS 


craft 
flights 
A valuable service begun in 1950 was 
the AOPA list of member-lawyers. At 
torneys listed received lawyers’ bulletins 
on significant of CAB and the 
courts contributed information on 
local cases of interest to private pilots 
As in previous years, AOPA repre 
sented private flyers on Government com 
including the 


purchasing, airmarking, and 


group 


decisions 


and 


mittees for civil air policy 


new Emergency Aviation Council formed 
during the Korean wart 

Members continued to receive discounts 
on navigation instruments, fur coats, mo 
tor boats, radios and many other product 


through AOPA Good Deals 


CAR EMBLEM 
AOPA members can buy metal car em 
blems from national headquarters to at 
plates 


tach to license The wings are 





white 
at 


and 
ana 


black 


Price of emblem 


chrome centered by a 
enamel shield 


tachments 


SECURITY AREAS 


Latest information on the new Air De 
fense Identification Zones (ADIZ is 
available to members in a new AOPA 


Special Report, “Security Control of Ai 


Traffic 


Coupled with the revised report on 





Children of St. Mary's Home in Binghamton, N. Y 


Claus (Julian J. Reiss 


treasurer of a toy firm 


40 


clutch presents received from Santa 


) who delivered the gifts in his Stinson 


flight plans, the ADIZ report w 
members the where-when-and-ho 
ing the now mandatory flight 
defense areas 


NEW FLASHER 
A new navigation light flasher 
uted by Van Dusen Aircraft Su 


Teterboro, N. J., is now on the 
tor private pilots 

Known as the Blink-R Mo 
the unit weighs 13 ounces and 
half the size of the old Blink-R 


v- 





It 


ence and can be 


is shielded to 


prevent ra 
set to flashing or 


lights. It on a 12- or 
electrical 

An earlier 
tested with other 
Dr. Leslie A. Bry AOPA 6534 
University of Illinois’ Institute 
tion. At the conclusion the 
flashers will have been 


hours 


operates 
system 

slink-R flasher i 
flashers for AO 
an 
ot 
ol te 


oper 


AMERICO MOVES 


The American Mercury Insur 
has moved into new quarter 
Conn. Ave., N. W., Washington, D 


contract wi 
on an ex 


they desir 


Americo is unde 
to furnish insurance 
basis to members when 


tain types of service 


BEST SELLER 





10 Int 


ated ove 
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AOPA's “best seller” (free to 
bers) is still Max Karant’s manu 
using omni—-Pilot Service Bulletir 
titled “Omnigation Twice revise¢ 
widely distributed to members, Gi 
ment officials, and manufacture: 
guide continues to be number on 
membership bulletin requests 

Other subjects covered in the 
service bulletin series are Cent! 


n flight information 
rts, resort airports, 
refunds 

of these 


South America 
nautical 
gas tax 


A list 





an 


bulletins and 


Special Reports is available to mer 


from national headquarters 


BAD EYES? 

Private pilots with subnormal 
have just as good safety records as 
who meet the visual standards, acc 
to the Committee on Aviation Psy« 
of the National Research Coun: 
Committee recently completed a re« 
study for CAA which compare 
records of the sub-standard grou; 


those who had met CAA requirem«s 


OPERATION TOYLIFT 


Santa, in the guise of AOPA mer 


Reiss of Whiteface Mt.. 
laneloads of toys to needy cl 
Reiss of S 


Julian J 
flew } 
st Christmas 
Workshop, Inc 
Stinson. Only sour note on a 
children of St. Mary’s Home 
ton pictured at left was the $2 
charged by Westchester Cx 


treasurer! 


trip 


fee yunty 


D 
po! 


, distributed the toys i 


in Bing 
$2.50 lar 


A 
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t 





Lvl 














AMELIA EARHART 





SIR HUBERT WILKINS KINGSFORD SMITH WILEY POST JOE DE BONA 


FAMOUS 


e List aviation’s most famous rae’ te uch roperatuine’ « ondition 


the Flving Red Horse flew with 


The Flying them all! The reason is obvious a se ' a od : 4 ese 


The makers of Mobiloil supplied That's why, today 


Red Horse Flew _ tv« first successful oil for the first su 


cessful airpl ine engine 


with them All The makers of Mobiloil have pt wed 


a leading role since then, in dev 








os we Iv ~] 
afte Piss AL 


as P 


hor 


ing products to meet progressively 








Why Accept 
Anything Less? 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC., and Affiliates: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY, GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
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L d L se liability and property damage insurance failed to keep up with the latest p 
end-Lea The Bonanza carries $50,000 and $100 dures. That’s why we insist on frequ 
(Continued from page 26) 000 personal injury liability insurance, check flights for our pilots.’ 
exclusive of passengers: $100,000 prop- Youngstown Airways also has wor! 
pecification, and then turns it over to erty damage, and $100,000 per seat pas out a novel “trade” arrangement for 
the customer for his exclusive use for senger liability customers. When one company’s plan: 
one yea! Jeckett hangars it, keeps it The fixed charges usually add up to down for maintenance work, one of 
ed with gas and oil, makes the regu about $600 a month, and operating costs other companies is asked for use of 
mechanical checks to insure it is run around five to eigiit cents per pas- plane to “protect” the first custome: 
iys in top shape. He even buys the senger mile, explains Beckett. This varies if one company has two important t1 
nsurance, and makes certain that one on how well the company schedules its in one day, Beckett points out, one ot! 
f his pilot available on a few min trips Some of the companies try to which has no trips that day is aske 
ites notice to fly it anywhere the cus- schedule trips so all seats are filled loan its plane for the extra trip. Your 
tomer may want to go Beckett says the plan is excellent for town Airways takes care of the finan 
The customer deposits one-third the solving the aviation problems of his ends of the trade in its accounting 
ine purchase price (in the case of customers. It provides each, he said, One of the best things about the 
Bonanza, about $4,000 to $5,000, de- with an operation that is more practical, rangement, Beckett says, is the effect 
pending how the plane is equipped) for safer and cheaper than if the industrial the industrial companies and their exe: 
the term of the lease. He also is billed user operated his own aircraft tives, and their resultant attitudes 
ich month for depreciation, at a rate of For example, Beckett explains, the ward flying 
ne-36th the plane’s purchase price (fig average company rarely has enough fly “Generally,” he says, “the industr 
ring its life at three years). By the end ing to do to keep its staff pilot busy executive is a bit cool at first tow 
of the year, the customer thus has paid Therefore this plan sometimes costs less the idea of operating a company pl 
two-thirds the plane original selling for total operation than the salary of the and riding in a single-engined aircr 
price pilot employed by a company might run He thinks riding in a big multi-engin 
At the end of the vear. the deal is alone airliner is ali right—but he’s afraid 
over. The customer may buy the air ‘The average industrialist, buying a the small single-engined airplane is 
jlane by paying the additional one-thi company plane, is usually somewhat at practical, too expensive. And whet 
Or if he ishes, Youngstown Airways sea,’ Beckett says. “He doesn’t know does go into it, he goes in with rese1 
take it back at the current market for sure just how to select a good pilot tions He figures it will be used o 
price for the plane. If they can't agree Usually he doesn’t know a thing about by a few of the company’s top ranki 
on a current market price, the plane is airplane maintenance. Quite often, his men and for emergency trips, only 
id on the open market and the cus company doesn’t fly enough hours each good weather 
tomer gets a refund of the difference be month to keep the pilot busy Then “But within a few months, every 
tween the original price and the price hen the pilot is sick or away on a in the company is competing for 
the plane brought vacation, or the plane is laid up for right to use the plane for his trips. Ar 
Thus. the customer gets the use of the maintenance, he has no air transporta- the top notch man has lost his skeptici 
plane for a year and stands only the tion he climbs right in to go anywhere 
depreciation cost, usually less than one But handling those matters for the in- lets the pilot do the worrying.” 
third the plane’s original selling price dustrial executive who signs up to use Beckett says one of the most vexit 
He also pays a monthly standby fee for one of our aircraft is our business, and problems has been to prevent “fight 


the pilot ($150), hangar rental ($30 per 
month) and hull insurance at prevailing 
rates. In addition, operating charges are 
billed at the following rates: $4 per hour 
for pilot’s flying time, pilot's overnight 
mechanical work 


a charge for 


expenses, gasoline, oil, 


at prevailing rates, and 
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we can't afford to neglect details 
“Too often a company pilot, once he 
check-rides 


ride 


doesn't go up for 
for years—and the executives 
with him are unaware that he may have 
lost some of his proficiency have 
yrated physically, or 


is hired 
who 


may 


deteri may have 


developing within the company organiz 


tions as to who gets the use of the ai: 
craft 

“Of course,” he says, “we're eaget 
get the companies to use their airc1 
as much as possible—because their c 


come down as the hours of use go ur 




















ONLY A FLEET OF C-124s 


to a stop. Its clamshell doors fold back 
Down comes the self-contained ramp. And 
seconds later battle-ready troops are pour- 
ing out of her monstrous belly. Nearby 
other C-124s unload such divisional equip- 
ment as M-24 tanks, 155 mm. Long Toms 
bulldozers, trucks and scrapers 

A fleet of these new Douglas transports 
could airlift all the personnel and equip- 
ment of an entire 16,000-man airborne divi- 
sion from Boston, Mass., to Brest, France 
na single flight! 





Sk lled engineers ar d tech? a 





DOUGLAS GLOBEMASTER I! 





Darond om DOUGLAS 


WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDER OF AIRCRAFT FOR 30 YEARS = 


FIGHTERS >» ATTACK PLANES + BOMBERS + GUIDED MISSILES 
FLYING—April 1951 


COULD AIRLIFT AN ENTIRE 


INFANTRY DIVISION AND ALL ITS EQUIPMENT 


Quickly the giant Globemaster II brakes 


Designed to meet the vital need for air- 
craft to support global operations, the 
C-124 has been ordered in quantity by the 
armed forces. Already a certain numbe1 
are 1n active service 
Over five years of careful planning and 
development work by Douglas and th 
military have made possible this revolu 
tionary airplane. Such pioneering is typical 
ol Douglas engineers, who are today turn- 
ng their attention to advance ~ty pe 
bat planes with jet, rocket and turbo-prop 
propulsion. Douglas Aircraft Company, In 


s find Douglas a good place to 





. 
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en” 


MILITARY AND COMMERCIAL TRANSPORTS 






> ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT +» RESEARCH 
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CIVIL AIR PATROL 





36 Prizes in Photo Contest 


UNDREDS of dollars in valuable prizes 
provided by Ftryinc for 
winners of the new CAP-Friyinc Photo 
Contest. The contest opens on April 1 
Here are the official rules 
1. All members of the Civil Air 
are eligible to submit entries 


have been 


Patrol! 


2. Entries must be black and white day 
light or flash pictures which have been 
taken during the calendar year 1951 
Prints submitted must be 8x10 glossy and 
unretouched. Negatives must accompany 
all print Do not submit tinted prints, 
color prints, or transparencies 

3. Contents of all pictures should be 
readily recognizable as depicting a Civil 
Air Patrol activity, even though a cap 
tion may not be available CAP mem 


bers pictured must be in proper uniform 


4. Any number of prints may be sul 
mitted Each print must have a label 
affixed to the back with the following in 
formation on it: (a) photographer's name 
and addre (b) CAP rank and serial 
number; (c) CAP unit to which attached 
(d)Group in which picture is entered 

ee Rule 5); (e) where picture was 
made, full names of unit or individuals 
pictured, and descriptive matter to iden 
tify the subject and activity 


5. Pictures must be 


the followin 


entered in one of 


g groups, according to subject 


matter 
Group I The CAP in Civil 
Defense 
Group I The CAP Cadet 
Program 
Group III Search and Rescue 
Operatior 
Group IV CAP Peacetime 
Missior 
Group V General Photos of 
CAP 
§. All entric print ind negative 
will become the property of Civil Ai: 
Patrol, Inc ind contestant ree by 
entering the contest that ture l 
ritte may be used hy the Civil An 
Patrol for recruitir promotion, or put 
licity purpose Entries will be ackn« 
edged a oon a ibie alter receipt 
On! isqualified prints w be returne 
7. Picture vill be judged for composi 
tio workKmansnil tecnn il excellence 





loads 


Medica! team 
Mobile Support Mission at Hammond, Le 
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dur "g 


casualty 





and how well they depict the CAP activ 


ity in the group in which they are 
entered. Decision of the judges will be 
final 

8. Contest April 1, 1951, and 
closes October 1, 1951. Entries must be 
postmarked no later than midnight, Sep- 
tember 30, 1951 

9. Entries should be sent direct to Na- 


opens 


tional Headquarters, Civil Air Patrol, 
Bolling Air Force Base, Washington 25, 
D. C., and marked clearly: Attention 


Photo Contest Project Officer. 
10. Judges for the contest are three 
outstanding press photographers: Col 


Paul Threlfall, CAP, Advisor to the Na 


tional Commander; Frank Scherschel, 
Life; and Ollie Atkins, Saturday Evening 
Post 

11. The prizes to be awarded are as 


follows 
Grand Prize (Best of All Groups) 
1 Ciroflex Model F Camera with Case 
First Prize in Each Group 
1 Norwood Light Meter 
Second Prize in Each Group 
1 Victor Twin Adapta-Lite 
Five Consolation Prizes in Each Group 


Krick Weather Guides 


Congressional Dinner Called Off 


AP’S Congressional Dinner, originally 

scheduled for May, has been called off 
because of the critical international situa 
tion, according to information 
from National Headquarters 
well-attended by the nation’s law 
and often by the President, the 


received 
Always 
makers 


annual 


linner held in Washington, D. C., has 
been one of CAP’s major events 
The Report to Congress, usually made 





at the dinner, will probably be forwar 
to the Congress as a written docums 

General Beau howeve tr. has sche iu 
a meeting of the National Execut 
Board for March. This meeting, to 


held in Washington, will be followe 
M-* by a meeting of Wing Comman 
and Air Force Liaison Officers, prol 


in Denver 


Cadet Program Still in Work, 


AP’S International Cadet Exchangs 

still in the works for this sumn 
With eight more countries ready to 
in the program, there is a good cha 
that it will be bigger and better tl 
ever. Said to be ready to exchange 
dets with this country are Norway, Sv 
den, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, Sp 
Brazil, and Mexico Already partici 
ting in the program are Canada, Engla: 
Switzerland, France, Italy, and Portus 

General Beau is scheduled to fly 
Europe this month to make final arran 
ments for the exchange 


Wing Commanders Appointed 
EVERAL new Wing Commanders h 


been appointed and others promote 
following the January meeting of the N 
tional Executive Board in Puerto Rico 

New Wing CO’s are Col. Elliott W 
Springs, South Carolina; Col. Emmett 
Rushing, Texas; Col. Bennett Cr: 
Maryland: Col. Wesley H. Barnes, Mor 
tana; Col. Frank A. Prather, South D 
Kota; Lieut Col Herbert H Baxt 
North Carolina; Lieut. Col. Roy C. Met 
calf, Utah 

Promoted to Colonel were Wing CO 
Earl T. Andrews, West Virginia; Dona 
Webster, District of Columbia; George G 
Wilson, New Hampshire; and Edwa 
Mileski, Wyoming 


New Groups Formed 
I 


LORIDA Wing's Coral Gables Squadror 
has announced that it has recruite 


BPO. 


and is training 42 members of 
Lodge 1676 to form the first “all Elk 


mobile support unit in the new civil de 
fense program 

Pennsylvania Wing has announced the 
formation of Allentown Group 8, 
manded by Maj. R. I. Beers 


con 





Para-medic phase of air rescue work is shown by member of Miami Group in prac 
tice operation SARCAP at Orlando, Fla 


Medic will give first aid to “survivors 


2 











“1 can't 

afford 

not to belong 
to AOPA” 


Says member-nilot 
he ROBERT CUMMINGS 


“I CAN'T AFFORD NOT TO BELONG TO Only AOPA gives the private pilot so much at so 

















(OPA. little cost. That's why more than 45,000 private 

“A little knowledge is a dangerous thing—particu- flyers have joined this greatest of all aviation associa- 
larly in flying. Painlessly, quickly and continuously tions. AOPA gives you more service—more protec- 
{OPA makes me an authority on the things 1 should tion—more for your money—and more all-around 
know to safely own and fly any type of airplane and to pleasure out of your flying. Listed below, next to the 
protect me, my passengers and countrymen from harm, membership application, are some of the services and 


benefits that your $5.00 a year AOPA dues give you. 
Join today—start flying with the greatest group of 
private flyers in the world. 


embarrassme nut and AVWIIVAICL. 


‘Thirty-five thousand pilots can't be wrong! Not with 


this great non-profit association guiding them. 


“Thanks—" SEND IN THIS APPLICATION TODAY 





Valuable AOPA Services FREE to Members 





The Washington staff of AOPA will help you in personal 
flying problems, licenses, regulations, legal tangles, docu- ance abt tay ate 
ments, plane sales and purchases. Also national AOPA- Wacken ¢ eile 
Hertz Driv-Ur-Self courtesy card; AOPA Washington News- I first soloed rp 
letter; each month the special AOPA edition of FLYING rae 
magazine; TWA-AOPA courtesy card assuring service and amet o> P 
maintenance facilities at most TWA airports, advantageous My registrat mber w 
aviation insurance service; distinctive AOPA pilot's wings, mone Tad geet 


emblems for your plane and car, and membership card 
Above all else, AOPA continuously protects and fights for 
your flying interes!s in government and other circles. 


AO PA 














AIRCRAFT OWNERS AND PILOTS ASSOCIATION 
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in which the airplane is definitely a “tox Can foreign aviation concerns buy =. 


Shortages of the trade A more accurate listing of terials in the U. $.? Needs of { 


27 essential flying jobs may be expected aviation, including countries wit} 


(ont ned from page <i 
Marshall Plan. will be considere 


Economic Cooperation Administ 





Standardization Coordinator. He did sim 
ilar work during World War II as a colo which will ac 
nel in the Air Force. Gaillard served on Marshall Plan nations Requests { 
Gen. H. H. Arnold's staff and was assigned tion products from countries t 





t aS claimant age 





to the Working Committee of the Aero the Marshall Plan will be in th« 
autical Board, where he was connected of the Office of International Track 
vith the Standardization, Conservation Department of Commerce 
llocat Cc mitt of the War : . 
a ’ What's the process for getting emer 


yroductio soard . i i 
Production Boa gency assistance in the matter of moip 
tenance materials? The air car 





Where will Gaillard recruit his staff? F ROM the April, 1936 T 
The staff will be recruited partly from . come direct to the CAA in Wa 
CAA, where there are a numbet of men Sditer Joke Rethhes c: sind wae pat - 
vhose wal experience qualifies them for ‘ , ’ on lanal ae ‘ All other parts of civil aviation ne 
this kind of work One key assistant is er-speed = race re being ead emergency assistance ll come t 
Bion Williams, CAA statistics expert, wh« ound rhe t or ce CAA’s regional offices. There, the 
served alongside Gaillard during World eccmtthe, dk mam Aan ~~ _— . . | quests will be screened. One im; 
War II t hi: p. seria . action in that screening will be to 

eal W he the ck of mine that the applicant has made 

What are Defense Orders? These are p.h. at the Natio effort to get the materials himself 
usually called DO which will be 2 . U : hen he has satisfied authoritic 
come a magic designation in the next he has real need and cannot sati 
month All civil aviation considered « The Percival Mew Gull, tre é through his own efforts will the 

" or 200 : 4 tion be taken to Washington 


ential during the emergency will be Kept 
upplied by these DO's and those issued 
by CAA will have the same force and 
effect as any DO's issued under the direc- 
tion of the National Production Author 


How does the over-all program oper. 
ate? The procedure va esta! 
through the Air Coordinating Comr 


is the nation’s top policy-making 
































NPA tion body Each claimant agenc\ 
‘ submit its program for essenti 
What was the first action of the Office t is t he CAA I 
agites “ Viation needs to th Ai JeTenst 
of Aviation Defense Requirements? It ’ - - efe 
uirements Off his offic il] 
ued DO's covering new air transport : ; ? : ental oni ‘ { emen ce e 
. Ma these requests and fo ther t 
on order by U. S. air carriers and a tew | ’ op a Is -~ 
; ACC, where n Aircraft Claimant 
the re mii npusine iirm a ot 
" : ion ym pos of a imant ager 
Jovem be 1. 1950. These orders involve RAF pilots sala. Sire ' Pane gee 
se adeemett caethie: MON SURGGR welded om : 3 as been established. The ACD deci 
‘ f pre vill | forwarded the IP oO 
to be delivered in 1951; and 84 aircraft € ) i to NPA 
7 ince of this authority thence t 
t $78.080.000. which are to be de é | j 
one Munitions Board where the civ 
. v1 be integrated wit t! 
i ide j future the A t ne e CAA 
Who will consider and judge fu A plostic-coated , fonee Recuirementse Office | 
new aircraft needs for U. S. scheduled , A fen juiremen ‘ r proce 
. . of the DO's 
air carriers? rhe alle claimant i 
. ture he the ( ° 
in fu ’ Is this a permanent procedure? 
\eronautics Boal nicl ! Oo Deron ‘ CAA office has been asked to har 
NPA f ‘ rit t . { ; 
wt n i t t 4 i 
The ( LA } oO ‘ ie f ra It ic enel hi ‘ ( 
nd t . nt King Edward Vill, 
ever, that the DO syste 
paar the ‘ } é iter when a Cor N 
tenance requirements of the al Plan is worked out 
Can + How can airports get essential needs 
Where will other forms of essential ! > “ —_ In addition to issuing DO's { 
aviation get authority to procure emer- ? maintenance requirement al ‘ 
gency maintenance equipment? Thi ctivity for all types of flyiz nf 
t ? ‘ cl Noy er il t St 
ist NPA i te < for 
, ‘ ’ , ef essent tor port 
‘ t 
i af. to 
TWENTY YEARS AGO s there a general rule-of thumb 
saan ; determine maintenance needs of air co 
‘ , The first Cub, t riers? The U. S. ar foreign 
‘ t ( . have | I : n rou v 52.000 001 
{ 
IPA é te ‘ e€ \ 
, tt to CAA 
What will be considered “essential” reco f } ‘ ‘ t 
flying? That's not « to def t have ec ‘ it 
earl mn the ems ¢ It rat re n 1! x 
L I j l equ Vost « then re r 
I ict ect il too t the € na t t 
nomic ym the air: manv val! tentlai approve purchase ne u 
aatvle Besie act _ : about $35,000,000 per quarter The ( 
owerline pat nsecticide ter. Me vhile, private piots gener ' office i established an accept 
me executive filvi ome fivir their needs in the open market cedure for DO's covering this 
pm FLYING—April 19 





Duy mo. Fighter Captain 


(Continued from page 20) 





i up and pulled off the pitot tube 
radio altimeter cover He un 


ana 


ed the jury struts that secured the 


g wings 
er removing the wires that hold 
iet’s elevators and _ stabilizer 


big 
he picked up the parachute hed 














@mer i from the line shack at the foot 
} main. e carriers superstructure and de 
ed it in the cockpit | 
over the deck, plane captains were ' 
the same kind of job—clambering 
their aircraft like ants Twarek / 
t hed down from the wing and looked 
klv for cuts in the tires, then! made | 
t tour around the streamli fuse 
to see that there werent breaks in 
minated skin ' 
( fe was up in the cockpit when I got i 
to the plane i 
Hi, Twarek,” I yelled against the 
He looked down from the cock 
grinned and waved, but didn’t have 
to talk He was settled back in 
Sper. t seat, and—one by one—was going 
er the cockpit switches to be sure they 
e all turned off Later he said 
yu ve got to do that to make it easy 
the pilots They have got a lot on 
minds 
['warek squinted through the rounded 
exiglas in the canopy It had a dull 
im in the early morning light, but he 
hed a rag from his pocket and swiped 
1 spot on the port side. Satisfied, he 
ved the rag back in his pocket and 
€ a perpetual motion machine hauled ME N WIT be 4 K 4 LLS 
self out of the cockpit and dog-trotted 
| 





, i cra Gono we GET AIR FORCE RATINGS! | 


got some hydraulic oil. Back at the 


ne he oiled the oleos 








As the minutes passed, Twarek busied Bodin | ee 4 ; P 
self about the big blue jet his hands r 7 . : pent , 
er still, his pace hardly slackening : ‘ 2 a t . ee 
The pilot, Lieut j.g.) Leonard Pitt ie . 5. Air I : top | ‘ — 
29, of Wichita, Kan., showed up heeded | r Air Force : ’ re ‘A : \ 
rtly before time for take-off She's Met th ne as forms ary . 7 : - &, 
kin’ pretty good this morning, sir, aay : ' ' , . 
arek said meee a Ret ie i these new Air] 
He climbed back up on the wing wit} oh " Ay eee haere ' VETERANS: \ 
Pittman and stood alongside the cock ae .S Eww SS pow ae + ; 
ds? t, strapping the pilot in. He reached K ; ; ; ‘ . e whens 
er and g: a tug at the shoulder irmament mera re] 
ips, and -d set the safety belt other tech s s are nua to a near \ir I eb 
its pretty important, he told me ’ Sn. 
ill fits together to keep him from re - , ? . : oe ; oe NON-VETERANS: \ 
in’ all over the cockpit.” ss ved = dee sic trail : 
When Pittman was set, Twarek jumped oan na great Air Fi match any crit ; . 
be p to serve, with a rewarding skill o1 


wn from the wing and stood forwar 
to king toward the electrical office: 
or ead of him. A yellow jeep approache 
stopped, and a sailor hopped out to 


ig in the jump cord from the jeep’s —_— 
RECRU/TING > 


itomatic starter. The electrical officer 
The jet hummed, then picked u ‘ y) 
hrill whine. The pilot signalled Twarek a 
ith his thumb. The plane captain passed 
e sign to the jeep operator, who yanked Al ~ e ed oa 
e cord. Then, crouched low to brace e - 
mself against the prop and jet blasts 
at swept over the flat deck surfaces, 
warek gave a quick look under the Get on Top... Stay on Top... with the U. S. Air Force! 
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nalled to Twarek who gave a thumb’s 
to the pilot. Then the jeep driver 





rned on the power 




















plane to be sure that the starter con 
nection door was closed 
Up ahead, a yellow-sweatered plane 


director held his arms high—then pointed 
his thumbs outward. Twarek reached 
the jet vanked chock 
while on the other side a “plane-pusher” 

The 
through 


under and out a 
other one away high 
the jet knifed the 
air, and the plane moved slowly forward 
toward the catapult. Twarek, still crouch 
ing, followed it and the 
catapult as the plane was hurled off 
He watched the jet accelerate off the 
end of the flight deck and dip almost 
lazily to the left toward the 
Korean front 

He went back to pick up his chocks 
and put them away, then walked slowly 
toward the line shack, a little cubbyhole 
in the steel fortress of the island. 

While the jets were on their 90-minute 
he'd have a little rest 
respites in an action-filled day 


pulled the 


scream of 


stood beside 


heading 


sweep one of 
the few 
He dropped on his haunches and closed 
his eyes. Other plane captains sat around 
guys like Ray P. Stanislawezyk, 21, of 
Flizabeth, N. J., and Joseph P. Kanapsky, 
20, of Hamtramck, Mich. When they didn’t 
catnap, they talked about the 
their girls back home, or about mail 
Twarek himself in the middle 
of a conversation to make a prediction. 
“T figure itll be a big mail call after the 
ship day after tomorrow.” 
He'd written a dozen letters in the past 
few 


war, or 


roused 


replenishes 


weeks but the ship had moved so 


unpredictably that the mail from home 


hadn't arrived 

The 90 minutes passed quickly. Short 
ly before the time the jets were due 
back at the carrier, Twarek went ove: 
to the catwalk that runs alongside the 


flight deck scanned the horizon 
Off in the distance the jets appeared, 


the 


and 


wheeling over carrier and slipping 





The thing | 
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ke about it is the unlimited leg space 


into the pattern. As Number 112 hit 
the deck Twarek jumped off the catwalk 
and when the jet taxied into position he 
chocked it and secured a line from its 
nose to the deck 

The pilot climbed out and headed be 
lowdecks for his de-briefing session with 
Twarek didn't have 
a chance to learn what the planes had 
done over Korea. Neither he nor the 
pilot had time to talk. 

The whole process was started in re 
verse—the covers put back the tie- 
downs secured, the plane checked. In a 
lull, Twarek headed below for a quick 
lunch, then was back at the plane while 
the decks were re-spotted for another 
launch and another 

Shortly after four o’clock he got away 
minutes and 

“Ge-Dunk”™ 


intelligence officers. 


on, 


mission. 
from the plane for a few 

spent a dime at the ship's 
stand for an ice-cream cup 


But he wasn't able to dawdle. Each 
squadron has a line chief who super- 
vises all aircraft and a maintenance 


chief who is in charge of all maintenance 
Under these men are hydraulic crews, 
structures crews, powerplant crews, elec- 
tronic crews and ordnance crews. Each 
crew has one vacant spot: the spot that’s 
filled by Twarek when Number 112 
needs service, or by any plane captain 
whose plane happens to be in the shop 

It's not a civilian-type job. There are 
no whistles for starting work and no 
whistles for stopping; the plane captain 


and repair crews work night and day 
until the job is done. 
And in combat, the job never seems 


The plane captain, like 
every other member of the carrier crew, 


to be completed. 


leads a busy life. Unlike some of the 
other carrier personnel, however, he 
seems to have no time to himself. He 
seldom attends movies (shown in the 


crew's compartment) or lies around his 





compartment at night listening t 


45-r.p.m. record player owned | 
of the sailors 

Before Twarek joined the Nav 
worked for General Mctors Produ 


Sandusky, O., making ball bearing 
was the same old thing day-in an 
out,” he told me. “I had 
on joining the Navy and getting 

schooling. Take me, I never thoug! 
get out of Marblehead or Sandusk 
fore I joined the Navy. Now I've 

to the Mediterranean and all those 


my min 


tries over there and I've been thy 
the Panama Canal and out to Haw 

“Gee, Im getting a pretty big 
out of it.” 

But sometimes Twarek is a littl 
tired to get much pleasure from 
life. When the Navy fights a was 
hours are long. To do his job in 
bat, Twarek works about 19 hou 
day—and averages about five h 
sleep He has worked as long a 
hours at a stretch, catching only 


naps in the cockpit of his F9F 

If the plane is gassed, Twarek does 
job If the 
lends a hand 
he stands by to help 
down at 
it's moved on deck, washes and poli 
it when it’s dirty 

And when Number 112 
into combat, Twarek is the last man 
talk to the pilot and the first man to |} 
on the wing when the plane returns 


engine is overhauled 
When the radio is chec! 
He ties the } 
night, rides the controls w! 


always, 


If any one man could be said to “ow 
Number 112—$350,000 worth of airp! 

it’s the 21-year-old plane captain f1 
Marblehead, O., a 
had a jet ride! 

“Like I say,” Twarek told me, “I s 
of get a kick out of it. If I hadn't joi 
the Navy, Id of still been in my hor 
town, doin’ the same old job.” 


sailor who has ne 


The job Twarek was doing wher 
last saw him was not “the same 
job.” The time was 11:30 at night 


Twarek was in his plane down on t 
hangar deck. In the sky, a jet looks tir 
and clean and simple. But on the han; 
deck, Number 112 gargantu 
compared with the 
the cockpit 

When I yelled at Twarek he looke 
down. Then, with an effort, he pull 
himself out of the and climb 
down the shiny side of the fuselage 

“Have you talked to the pilots?” 
asked, “Any of them tell you anything 

They'd Korea of tl 
day, strafing communications and troo} 
Twarek had been too busy even to listé 
to strike announcements over the shi 
squawk box and when I told him abo 


appears 
little man who sits 


seat 


most 


been over 


the jet sweeps he laughed. He did: 
say anything—perhaps because he w 
too tired to talk 


The hangar 


buzzing with 


deck was filled with plane 
machine shop noises, tl 
clanging of metal and the rumble of ai 


craft moving overhead on the flight de« 


As I left Twarek he stood by Numbe 
112. “Looks like we'll get to hit the rac 
pretty soon,” he said as I left. “But rig! 
now we gotta stick around. They: 


goin to re-spot the planes pretty soo! 
We got an early mission tomorrow EN 
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Industry’s Air Lift 


(Conti ced from pa ye 34) 


» other country could even begin 
itch. This must be 
and again lest some hothead in an 


emphasized 


encyv, unaware of the facts, should 
ome foolish action that would cur 
rather than expand this essential 
s of transportation 
Aviation Development Advisory 
nittee inventoried the advantages of 
airplanes in its report of last Au 
28 and found that they would be of 
culable value in keeping the wheels 
justry and of agriculture rolling 
it In a more serious emergency, note 
statement from the ADAC report 
This country has a non-military, non 


rl it « ipable of fly iq a maxi 
of 112.056 





92 seat-miles each 12- 


ieously carrying 191,839 





sons, or the equivalent of 12\2 divi 
s of troops, augmenting our foreign 
domestic airline airlift of total 48,279 
t capacity.” 

These civilian aircraft are of all kinds 
] 


4t Southwest Airmotive we deal largely 


multi-engined airplanes, converted 
5's, B-23’s, and A-26's (now called 
b Invaders Lockheed Lodestars 

17's, and even large 
Glenn McCarthy's flying stable boasts a 
ir-engined Boeing Stratoliner. Atlas 
Supply Company of New Jersey has used 
DC-4 as a global “Sky Merchant.” The 
industry has a veritable fleet of air- 
nes in Latin America. Arabian Amer- 
Oil has 15 airplanes, including two 






DC-4’s equipped for overseas transport 
ity. Among the big companies that we 
ne deal with are General Motors, 

Knox Glass, the Louis Post-Dispatch, 

Chemical, Goodyear, Goodrich, Con- 
ental Can, Brown Paper Mills, Amer- 
n Totaliser, Forstmann Woolen Mills, 

Weirton Steel, Alabama Dry Dock & 

Shipbuilding, Kraft Cheese, Consolidated 

Rahr Malting, and many others 

There are Beech 18's, Grumman Mal- 

ls, and hundreds of fast single-engined 
executive aircraft In the nation there 
e more than 2,300 Beech Bonanzas, ap 
roximately 2,000 Navions, 

Cessnas, Bellancas, Pipers, and other 

ir and five-placers. There are Stagger 

ng Beech 17's, Howards, Spartan Ex- 
virtual 
every kind of airworthy plane known 
this country 


and hundreds 


itives, Aeroncas, Luscombes 





revolution in transportation they 
ve created is in turn revolutionizing 
iness. For an example of how, let's 
e a day in the life of Fred Dick, be 
istached 40-year-old pilot employed by 
ithwestern Public Service Company at 
iiclS 

Fred Dick soloed in 1929, barnstormed, 


in a five-vear stretch as a Lockheed 


t pilot. He was one of the men wh«c 
t the Constellation through its initial 
ces. Fred met his present employer 
ter the war and has since been squiring 


e Beech 
€ country 
There’s no clock-punching for Fred 
lick. He and t South- 
est Airmotive are on call 
FLYING—April 1951 


D-18S Southwesterner about 


his airplane based a 


day. One of his regular jobs 

















‘ ‘ ‘ 

duct a “dire roundu At 4 ( ! i work ‘ e of t 

those davs takes off empty for I nd even ho he | ‘ 

well, N. M 160 miles wav At 9.000 hort erio of t ‘ I , 

feet Fred leve fT ettles the t} I tere the cra ' 
vcesterner VI t a nace-eatl ”) me ) 

m.} and st I , to | ‘ Ro to | D iat 

well ‘ ‘ xecut viat i 
As he passe Dallas-bound Ch H. L. N ‘ 

he knows that he is as well « e wit Di i I . 

communicatior Ss a commercial D( hat ‘ t the } 

At about 6:30 p.m. his plan ‘ ‘ Lishe white é M N ild 

through the shadow nto Roswe i the Bee e-} 

he has completed the first a est By 10:30 on the ort ‘ 

ieg of hi ) part I m their ! ‘ thy in 
Fre 1 rT tr I mt ht t Nic off ‘ ir thre 

hotel ar [ ! the ext nir tile l lr rhe 

calls th f to che veathe Af i ‘ or < ( re 

quick oreaki t ne et out | t! I j i¢ ntet ret t t! t 

port, inspects the plane, an t re Before dark ire bac t t ! 

to roll Promptly at 7 n Hiram D l circle i re ne 

and Gale Armstrong, | t Ro inner be 

citizens ind direct ( -out ‘ ter! } ead Dich eanwt ‘ ) 

Public Service alignt trom a ¢ el or noth He i 

briskly to the plane, greet Pilot Di nd ! ne i ke a | ‘ that ist 

climb aboard be used frersuently and wis« It can eat 
An hour later the plane nds at A i lot of oats if kept in the bart t) 

rillo, 215 miles distant, and SPSC Presi vestern Public Service C t 

dent J. E. Cunningham and Director D Beech D18's over 100,000 mi eat 

Harrington enlarge the passe! t t ind est ite the operatir t $24.67 

four Forty minutes later, Direct Clif our, excludir the ‘ 

ford Jones is picked up at Lubbock (115 " ft ce eciat il 1 

miles) and the cargo is complete. It tak« 00 air-hours, equivalent t ") i 

Fred an hour and a half to fly tl 5 oad hou 

mile skyway to Dallas an e in at Dick e the routine aeri t that 

home base are coming incr¢ in Vv to I ore 
Meanwhile, President Cunningham and and more businesses who sense the enor 

Director Armstrong have taken turns mous advantage in time and money sav 
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STEERING COMMITTEE 


with all these new automatic 


What 





flying devices, it’s getting so the air 
line pilot is almost unnecessary. The 
latest gadget hatched by Eclipse 


electrical 
operator! 


It’s 
the tower 


Pioneer, is a dilly 


device that 


an 
allows 


to steer the airplane after the land 
ing 1s made 
This sort of thing can easily become 


dramatic 

An airliner is taxiing down a 
crowded parking platform when the 
night air is rent with a tinny crash 
as the plane smashes into a parked 
aircraft. The complains 
bitterly over the “Why don't 
look where \ going?” 

And the captain replies, “Who, m« 
I thought you were steering it 


tower man 
radio, 


you ou re 


DEFINITIONS 


A nut is a fellow who has lost the 
thread 
Women are people—after a fashion 
. > 


CAUSE FOR WORRY 


Seems that many of our philosophers 
ind anthropologists are pretty worried 
bout the quality of the more or les 
human specie They point out that 
ince the beginning of history war has 
killed off our best people while the un 
hit one tayed home and propagated 
When war starts it is a case of begin 
the ‘ ¢ 

M il i thint ne ein 

cultivate f he ol being 
trimme 
POLITICS 

The od thin pout the pe t 

tu I ‘ the Republica 
pot of ev that the Republicar 
ee t of ‘ ‘ t ‘ 

e m late n oul it 

thre i”) 
There ‘ n come time whe 
these da ill be ed the 
MY OWN NOTEBOOK 
Il rea Bett SKelitor Notebo 
‘ ‘ t i nave otter VOI ere 
vhat t ttle : is like 

We | i t rhe the ot 
la : , ever 4 o shock« 

in all r fe Too mat eal go | 
usé to ‘ one It Ul i Da 
fivers myself ar I was wont t tric 
when | ke nd to t t of the 
corner otf ouu Ie tr ort t 
WOr toot ¢ i oO I 
that 

But take oO t B t 

Althoug! he « fu i ‘ 


LOGGIN 


TIME 


WITH HY SHERIDAN 


Captain, American Airlines 


she doesn't weigh over 100 pounds. She 
didn’t wear any make-up that a man 
could notice and girl showed right 
through, a novel idea that could well 


be followed by our usual female to 
tem poles. She was dainty and fem 
inine and looked as though she be 
longed in the garden scene in “Gone 


With the Wind.” She even blushed now 
and then 

Now, fellows, stop and think that 
this cute little girl makes a practice of 
slow-rolling her airplane on take-off 
Let this be a warning to you, lads. You 


can't tell by the looks of the outside 
what’s going on in the inside 


NOW IS THE TIME 
A leading politician whose writings 
given him some prominence was 
leaving a hotel by the entrance 
The way led through the 
ounge. The proprietor rushed up and 


nave 


sick 





COCK 


asked, “Sir, wouldn't you like some- 
thing on the house 

I sure would,” the politician re 
plied, “and something on the Senate, 
too 

The reason that Russia is attacking 
us now is that she does not dare wait 
After we have been hardene DV a 
few more years of television we 


be unbeatable 


TELEVISION AGAIN 
In no manner h man exhibited 


ity 


as 


oft nis mental more 


convincingly than in the ingenious 
methods he has devised for avoiding 
thought 
. * * 
The trouble vith Hollywoo pilots 
I that the, seen tK ne directec 
t tne sudience 





ATTENTION, GENERAL SHERMA 


Ir Korea one GI was overheard 
,¥ to anotne!r I wish we I t 
TI peact Kiliit me 
Man i plot tishe with Nall 
Oal bec ist e is hall a ioater 
: * 
EPITAPH 
Here lies t body 
Of one ho § sty 
Sour as ot 
But ti ( s f him tasty 
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ings tnat avia 


are 
spectaculal 
t ossibly 
tive import 
example 


Lode 


needa 


emergencies, 


ana 


ance 


id is the 


star 


Paper Mills. / 


Louisiana 
ana idied t 
$60,000 


had th 


ing 
time 


Ala 


knock 


entire pl 


he 
per 


e plar 


tion 


offer 
tox 


recel 


than is warranted by 
but they 


owned by 


1 acck 
ed ou 
day 


1 i 


le on 


A quick telephone call 


s them. B 
They ars 
more at 
the 
there 


ve 


are 


blond pilot ot 


Inter: 
lent at the 
t the powe 
int ata ce 
oss Lund 
" 


Dusiness in J 


sent 


Electric 


tlanta where a Genera 
sentative met him at the airport 
necessary repair parts. Lund con 
his race against red ink in time f 
mill to resume operations with o1 
half day's loss. Savings: $30,000 

Jean Hoffman, chief pilot for K 
Frazer, Willow Run, Mich., cites 1 
ous cases where company alrcralt 
assembly lines going by delivering, 
cal raw materials and parts S 
vears ago, when the company w: 


Ing 


Beech shuttled from the 


for quantity production, 


a K-F 


plant to | 


ipolis and flew in enough exhaust 


fol 


ds to keep things going at peak 


shuttle system from Buffalo brou 


23 tons of | 


Knox Gl: 


adly 


iss 


neede 


Associates 


d sheet ste« 
Inc of K 


Pa., Was opening a new plant in De 


The plant manager called R. R. 1 
wood, president, 1,600 miles away ar 
vised him of difficulties met in lul 
machinery at Denver's high ; 
Underwood quick Vv briete i staff 
gineers and the compar lane to 
from Oil City, Pa. at 4 p.m. At 
the next morning, the engineers we 
the job at Denver and the difficult 
corrected by 7 a.n nt the ame < 
a special oil brought in by the | 
We are watchir ilrpianes do tl 
of thing every day Is it ar 
that we fee proud to be part ol 
revolutionary industr Ut cour 
ot in the indaustt near its t 
and have ridden it on the upgrade 
the past 10 years our sales have incr« 


from $186.06 


But this, as 


index orf how business 
and how important it 
I have repeat thes 
er the record E 
become of overwhelm 
t! count ist in he 
ines But above 
ts eq o1 eat Sig 
eme encie D 
lex ( te I 
ip ew i} 1 tine 
I ite { ne vere | 
I io I r I 
Ippile itsice 
r Sx r eturne 
it 
A Tex Cit ff 
that other ZU IVE 
ost wit put the 1€ 
In ar é n reater 
o! ! private } 
enst incaiculabily 
1 i hope that our 
Washington w realize 


Wt 


approximately 32,< 
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999 Survived 


(Continued from page 31) 


f the me vere treated by native reme 
i¢ In Bougainville, open wounds were 
treated with poultices of papaya leaves 
0) one Solomon I natives supplied 
hot coconut oil for man to pour in his 
yound Then the uund the wound 
th leave Wi ulnine or atabrine 
ive out, one r nw riven the native 
en ot oO n washed down with 
te He reported “considerable 
elief”’ fror his malaria This same 
treatment reported to | very effec 
t r tol enter 
I ne ru Vas squeezed into coral 
it nsect bits and leech sore in Mi 
cronesia. In Burma it was reported to 
be most ¢ tive on the leeche whicl 
hounded _ the more effective than 
ullin cut , or burning them Men 
ith tomach dusorce! were fed the 
fruit, juice or leaves of papaya plants 
Very ick flyer W e fed the ‘elatinous 
meat of er) oung green coconuts 
his material is exceptiona ligestible 
and in the Solomons it is fed to weaning 
babie and toothls old men In North 
jorneo, a sick pilot w: cared for by a 
woman c«é nated by the chief of the 
tribe Several times a day ie fed him 
partiy chews food and re fitated 
rice 
The co t was the ite saver of the 
it Pa Thi nut can be eaten 


on ¢ first tave ot developm¢ nt 


iation. Dr. Howard writes 


through vs 

Ver ) coconuts contain only 
quid. As they ripen a gelatinous layer 
f material t on tl! hell and 
t? er ect t t and white in 
oO to form the meat of the coconut 
{ I fully mature and falls 


t the it tre embrvo levelops a 

cottonlike mass of absorbent ma 

t t I the center of the coco 

it } t the oO coconut seed 

ng de the nourishment it needs for 
rowtl I wonut is edible in all of 
these t The telat materia 
‘ New Gu elicac 
‘ te The nature coc 
' ‘ plain Oo ore otten it Is 
f t digestion Tt cottony 
eaten raw nd ha , veet 
fl t me ‘ r to ted or 
frie T te le l of +} oung 
‘ te t ott 

ili€ it cele oO Xr it « t 

it t i e « ‘ ca ioe 

r ‘ ? ‘ 

One Na t ‘ r r na 
which had a fe , t total of 
32 coconut Alt the vere | 
cral ind fi the nd o ffshore 
t ed on the t int ne 
e led 

A inner I ti out I is! 
fo vere eater Dr. ] note that 
if n was alone } to lor 
ventureseme than if he » 

irent i erne 
eve the proto t t But 
va i ittit ‘ het a) ect ) 
ingle fare, ot! t ed or I 
ca two fl t 
part f Bu i One i I not 


familiar to eat and therefore ate nothing 
The other 


foods and never 


a surplus of edible 
trouble finding 


reported 
had any 


food 

Here are some of the things that were 
eaten—sometimes with relish: bananas 
(by 40 per cent), plant stew, mor 
meat, white lizard meat, rice, boiled dog 
meat, water beetles, birds’ eggs, yams, 


caribao milk and steak, hard-boiled eggs, 


cabbage stalk, rice flour. popcorn, beans, 


carrots, cassava, peppers, pineapple, cu 
cumbers, limes, papaya, peanuts, peas, 
radishes, sago squash, tomatoes, wate! 
melon, wild cherry, fish, shark, duck 


eggs complete with embryos, crabs, lob 


ters, goat, palolo worms, ants, berries, 
palm cabbage, sugar cane, breadfruit, 
minnows, birds, grubs, butterflies (they 
tasted faintly of meat and were better 
than grubs and locusts, one flyer said) 
In India one meal prepared for downed 
pilots consisted of chopped up “June 
bugs” in rice, with fried “June bugs 


area Ke KKK KKK 


AIN'T IT THE TRUTH? 


“Thought some other FLYING read- 
ers might get a kick out of this sign 


which hangs in the flight office of 
the Harlem Airport in Oaklawn, 
Illinois.” 

PILOTS are men who start out 
knowing a great deal about very 


little and go on learning more and 
more about less and less until they 
know everything about nothing. 


RADIOMEN start out knowing very 
little about a great deal and go on 
learning less and less about more 
and more until they know nothing 
about everything. 


WEATHERMEN start out knowing 
everything about everything, but end 
up knowing nothing about nothing 
due to their association with pilots 
and radiomen. 


DonaLp R. WITT 


: a ae ae ae ae ae ae ae ae ae ae ae ees 


; 


sprinkled the 


Snakes made good eating to some sur 


liberally over top 


vivors. One pilot down in the Solomons 
pi la small noose out 


python, made a 
of vines slipped it over the snake's head 
He skinned it, 


baked it. Said 


ind strangled it wrapped 


it in leaves and it tasted 


like chicken. In another case two men 


vere attacked by a snake which coiled 
round one of them The other killed 
t the had snake for supper that 
¢ 
One man who Kilied a monke in 
j matcne to start hire vas torce 
to eat it rav He con ine it A 
toug! Fifteen « £ of eati onke 
eat vere re rte in one I i 
t t the I I é OOKE to humar 
for t tor cl One I cau t 
Val rabbit ar it t on ete 
idir the entral He must have 
. if lf - 
The irvi r i eared 1 formiy t 
ove of bster which were caught 
‘ 9 the oO y +} igh , few 





were found on the shore They ate t 
tails alone or baked the entire ar 
It was not unusual for men to rustle 
a stew of rice, greens and lobster n 
In Polynesia, some flyers ate pa 
worms, which swam on the surface 


the ocean during a reproductive peri 
One man complained that when eater 





excess they caused severe d rnea 
The wild life that cause the 

damage to the men were not tigers 

leopards or elephants or creatures of t] 


and leeches ] 
had to stop e' 
hour and strip off their clothing to 
rid of the leeches. They dropped fro: 
on every blade of gr: 
bush and leaf They 

button flies and eve 
through the eyelets of thei: 


but 
Burma men found they 


sort 


mosquitoes 


trees and were 


every crav 
through holes, 


shoes 


Once they had obtained a good ho 
they were difficult to remove. It is 
portant to remove all of the head 
mouth parts of a leech in order to pre« 


vent secondary infection from its bit 
Juice of limes, salt, potassium permar 
ganate crystals, tobacco juice, light 
cigarettes, and so on were used w 


Standard 
ech to withdraw 


varving success repellent 


caused the le its head 

Mosquitoes terrible 
standard repellents worked on them. Yet 
the hazards of the jungle to the 
tiated terrifying. One pilot lande 
his plane in a New Guinea 


were a pest 

unin 
were 
swamp 
He believed he cou 
back to base without troubk 
and started out walking, leaving all hi 


on 
20 miles from base 
find his way 


equipment and supplies in the plane 
Thirty-six hours later a native searcl 
party found him three miles from 


starting point, mire to his shoulder 
layer of m 
the to 


exhausts 


a swamp, covered with a 
quitoes from the water line to 
He 


and had to be carried back to his bass 
a litter. 


his head was completely 


Lice were a common pest and survi\ 
ors generally acquired them by sleepir 
in native huts. After 
they usually off 


sort of hospitality 


one experience 


swore accepting 
Only two cases were reported of mer 
being attacked by 
a leg when swimming off a reef in New 
Guinea, but survived the episode. In 
the other case a pilot and his 
ditched. The gunner was wearing white 
undershorts 


sharks. One fiver lost 


gunner 


and removed his trousers 
Sharks nosed him several times and final 
ly one bit his right thigh. The man 
pulled under but broke free and bobbed 
up, shouting for help. Sharks continued 
to attack him, pulling hir 
under until he drowned The sharks 
at the | disappeared 


lled until it 
He 


Wi 


biting and 








ody 


pu 


then continued to follow the pilot 


splashed at them and hit one shark on 
the snout The shark turned QUICKLY 
hit the pilot in the face with his tai 
roke his jaw, and left abrasions on | 


The 


sharks then 


face lelt, however 
were not seen again 

Survivors generally were well treate 
by natives, though some were turns 
over to the Japanese by collaboratior 

ts In only one case were womel! 
found to have caused trouble. A fiyer 
in the Philippines made a pass at a native 
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vife and the husband promptly turned 
him over to the Japanese troops 
Oddly 


ividual 


men who contacted in 
better 


enough 


natives usually received 


treatment than those who contacted 
roups. Throughout the Pacific it seemed 
that individual natives took pride in 


their “survivor” and pampered him. On 
the other hand, a survivor 


was group property and no one 


cared for by 
1 grou} 
was responsible for him and, therefore, he 
received inferior attention 

Native help was more satisfactory if 
the flver was the brunt of a ioke. If he 
was dirty, awkward, or helpless he usual- 
better than if he 
able to care for himself. One man had 
trouble taking the continuous laughter of 
him, but realized that it 


ly was treated was 


the natives at 
was saving his life. 

Many flyers found that the most valu 
were rock 
This 
never came 
in contact with Occidentals. While local! 
governments did not approve of the indis 
criminate use of opium, it was often 
given to the pilots by chiefs of remote 


able objects for barter salt, 
twist tobacco, and opium 


areas where they seldom ort 


was In 


tribes (as in Lololand) to use as barter 

The ingenuity of some of the downed 
men is amazing. One survivor in Borneo 
obtained an outboard motor for a smal! 
boat he stole from the Japanese. He was 
able to find 
but he needed lut 
his trip carefully to 
next late moon and meanwhile he care 


a barrel of high test gasoiimne 
uting oil. He planned 
coincide with the 
fully accumulated a pile of coconuts. He 
grated the meat and extracted the coco 
nut cream. He allowed this to stand and 
finally drew off a gallon of pure coconut 
oil. This was enough for his needs, and 
with oil, gasoline, boat and motor he was 
able to escape 

Two items of enormous importance to 
the downed pilots were good shoes and 
their parachutes. The shoes were 
the standard G.I. high-top shoes Yet 
25 per cent of the survivors interviewed 
had been wearing low-cut shoes. Many 
of these were lost by the force of the 
parachute opening. The Australian or 
Brazilian boots so often worn rarely held 
up. One survivor found his Australian 
boots after 
The shoes had shrunk and were warped 
by the water and the soles had separated 
from the uppers. He was so impressed 
by their failure that he carried these 
useless around his neck for 47 
days to show others on his return 

Parachutes turned out to be extremely 


best 


useless two davs of travel 


shoes 


They were used 
wrap the body for warmth, 
They 


improvised 


useful for many things 
for shelter, to 
and for 
used for 
foot gear 
sewing kit in his pocket mad 


insect protection were 
leggings, and for 
One man who had a complete 


himself a 


suit, complete with trousers, vest and 
coat from a double layer of parachute 
cloth 


used by the 
effectiveness 


Survival 
downed 
The signal mirror was especially useful 
when the survivor knew how to operate 
it. Flares, dyes and parachutes and sig 
nal panels all helped guide rescuers to 
the lost men. The “Gibson Girl” emer- 
gency radio did help in some cases but 
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equipment 


pilots varied in 
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BY THE MEN WHO BUILD...OWN...FLY...AND SERVICE 
PERSONAL AIRCRAFT 


BONANZA 
OWNERS! 


REMANUFACTURED REPLACEMENT PLASTIC 
COVERED PROPELLER BLADES FOR MODEL 


35 AND 35A land your 
$28900 old blodes 


Now Bonanza owners can get immediate 
delivery on CAA approved, fully guar- 
anteed replacement blades from Flot 
torp—manufacturer of more than 6,000 
blades for Bonanzas. These blades are 
the famous “armor coated” type de 
veloped by Flottorp. 





Write for name of nearest 
Flottorp Distributor 
COMPLETE REPAIR SERVICE 


on all Bonanzo propeller blades at mod- 
erate prices! Write for complete in- 
formation 


FLSOTTORP 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


World’s Oldest Builders 
of Aircraft Propellers 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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AMER or EARS 
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seems to I en or no value in 
majority of cases. It was often diffx 
to crank, men did not know how to w 
the hydrogen balloon which took tl} 
aerial aloft, and it was ineffective 
jungle areas. The corner reflecto1 
veloped late in the war seemed effect 
when the search planes were equipp: 
with radar Parachutes actually we: 
the most effective signal on land 


In one case in Burma the men kn« 
they had been located by circling ai 
pianes but could not be found by t 
ground crews. After two days of sear 
they each made a whistle of bamboo ar 
blew the whistles for hours Fina 
these led the ground rescue team to the 
location 
More than 60 different survival n 

uals were published and distributed du 
ing the wat Forty-three of the 1,00 


survivals studied had survival manua 





1 


with them. They reported the inforn 
tion accurate and useful. No criticis 
were offered of the manuals by any o 
the men who used them 

But however the men were equipped 
it was their attitude and will to survive 
that was most important during th 
ordeals, Dr. Howard found Morale wa 
important. It appeared that the aircraft 
rew members were always better pr 
pared for a survival experience than the 
passengers 

One glider party was released prema 


es. The com 


turely behind Japanese lir 
manding officer decided that his mer 


were not survivors but were a patrol an 





he operated them accordingly. They were 
required to shave every day and mair 
tain a sense of schedule and order A 
few of the men actually enjoyed this 
exverience 

One American soldier captured by the 
Japanese was being led along a Bur 
mese jungle trail with his hands tied be 
hind his back A rope attached to his 
bound hands was held by a Japanese 
tun 


to jerk the 1 ype periodically, causing the 


} 


guard, who considered it wonderful 


soldier to stumble and fall 

The soldier gradually gathered a sec 
tion of rope up in his hands, jerked 
quickly to pull the rope from the Japa 
nese, and escaped by rolling down a 
hillside and hiding in dense brush (brush 
was very dense in some places; one man 
in Burma crawled on his belly for three 
days because he could find no place 
where he was able to stand) He hid 
until the Japanese gave up looking for 
him, then got to his feet and, with his 
hands still tied, traveled along the stream 
for three days before he found a native 
who released his hands and guided |} 


rr 
m 
} 


to safety All 
had been tortured and interrogated for 


Li 
this happened after he 


days by his captors 

No one can study these cases and the 
many others without agreeing with one 
survival report which said: “No amount 
of survival equipment will help some 
men, while others through sheer ingenu 
ity and determination and under similar 
circumstances will fare much better and 
return regardless of whether they pos 
sessed such equipment or not. It’s largely 
a mental outlook—the will to survive is 
the deciding factor.” END 
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The B-36 


& é fre pD 


e puot of a iong-rang 


that in flying over the United States 


weather he does not need to 
y about alternate airports. If the 
ther is too severe at his intended 


ing field he can climb above it 


cross the continent if necessary to a 


e where the weather is suitable 
Convair test flights the 


isic operating crew of two pilots 


B-36 carries 
two 
it engineers, and two scanners Or 
The pilots : 


tioning as a closely 


servers nd flight engineers, 


knit team, 





the 
compartment 
The 


jet en 


tioned very near each other in 


iss-canopied forward 


} nose of the airplane 
pilot four J-47 


1es while the two flight engineers man 


in the 


operates the 


e six 3,500-horsepower pusher-type 
iston engines as well as the airplane's 
ectrical, hydraulic, and other accessory 
stems. Stationed in the rear compart 


tail, the scanners observe 
the 
flap 


On development test flights, 


ent the 
peration ol! 
wing 


neal 
powerplants, landing 
ear, ana 
additional 
include four flight test 
handle the test instru- 


data 


ersonnel two to 


who 


ngineers 


entation, gathering from gauges, 


eters, automatic recording equipment, 


B-3 
2-90 S 


Force carry much 


nd otne! aevices 


flown by the Ail 


including men 


measuring 


argel trained tor 


crews, 


navigation, radar, photography, communi 


tions, bombing, and defense 


Let's make a Convair-conducted high- 


titude periorman¢ test light to see 


r ourselves how the B-36 operate 


The first step, of cour is fe oul 
ew to make its own pre t ey 
on of the e t l it 
ind ol l it < t the require 
eveis I t ot! te matter 
e | ‘ ‘ t 
Be cre t t t 
I i€ } t i! ‘ \ {¢ 
vi Oo ( l tre 
e or tl tTlignt 
‘ ine | Oo ce I t} 
eir first “on station 
e flight « neer tt it t er 
tion | < ‘ nstru ne 
ol tart t x reci t I me 
ulter | ( I t 
e engu ru oce j 
One of the t 
] nas er ( oO 
Oo { ling « 
ini 10! t I flight « 
\ tr € t om i¢ 
I I ( lore <« 
: ard e pil at 
ex ( tne Hee M 
inai Ci eaa I 
gnt pale M ove 
ve t eC 
ost n ] é 
cte i he tne < 
ted, the sca r out I ort ill 
al ana con 
With all crev e! I tatic 
1e pilot a ior re ine ior taxi ft 
ake-off posilio Fron tne al ¢ i 
the scanners report ‘ nce f taxi ol 
structions These men e essentiall 
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‘ t ‘ 
( i rene B-3 
A ta» tne t « 
Ca tne Lis ‘ 
tion fe take-<« thi < 
tre co t t the tour jet ¢ 
ets ac not ec re \“ 
eci ( t é es m t 
thei te yt Tue nsu ‘ 
are! i! the B-3t oO ts 
Vay to the t e~ por 
You th 10 engine the 
te t re it tl I the mar i 
l ce t ‘ ti eng e prope ers 
pu t eve r pitel to revent ex 
ce e of brakes while the B-36 
ti c to the er of the runw 
l I the steerable nose whee the 
pilot swings the B-36 t t t 
off positior He adjusts the t 
restores ; pp? e! to n i t 
ind unk the flight c« The f t 
controls \ the \ \ ire kept locked 
vhen not i ise to prevent possible 
damage by idden gusts of wir rhey 
are rei OCKE ol iniocked b\ the 
flick of tri vitch, with hydrauli« 
Ss! bin action dou the wol 
The 1 ne est é th the Ke 
int take ff powel set ine 
Coolir ft the piston engines is not crit 
r t! take-off tarti point " t 
l ! one anes ecause the B-36 
er t t force cor T vl 
s r é te air fi irour the e! 
nes ¢ C t tal ti 
piane s é I I oteerin om 
ith t! nose et contro int I 
é ite pee ttained: the the r 
orts tot I effective on 
the pilot exert re he co 
tro! columr: its tne ( ! 
the runwa I the nos« 
tment, t , , 
. ‘ 
ice 
] ) t 
‘ I ‘ 
< 
) ‘ 
‘ t | ‘ t t 
’ t 
‘ ‘ 
. t | t 
‘ I 
l t f I 
Af « t e-¢ « 
> ) ine Ve t l 
t i I 
x r Oo 
to } tit } 
r tir Bt 
‘ r ‘ 
i t tt 
I t ¢ nee to the n I 
ing ¢ i ie eco! I t eF ‘ 
ean é tt t tine 
controls i ‘ elie ica px ‘ j 
‘ ; 160.000 t t « 


AVIATION 


AN ESSENTIAL INDUSTRY 
IN PEACE OR WAR 






WHERE will 
you be in 1951? 


in military service or preparing for a future career? 
“DO DOUBLE DUTY” 


Duty to 


service 


your country in case t itary 
Duty two 
civilian career and secure 
Prepare for this DOUBLE DUTY with one 
overall highly 


training at 


yourself for a succe 


future 


contracted 


Cal 


period of compre 
Aer Technica Ir 


hensive 


stitute 


IN CASE OF MILITARY SERVICE — upon grad 
uation—you will be prepared and in line for 
higher grades and ratings should you en 
ter the I S. Air Force. CAL-AERO trained 
§,000 pilots and 7,500 technicians for the 


Military Air Forces during W d War Il 


IN CASE OF YOUR FUTURE CIVILIAN CAREER 


upon graduation, you can step right int 
an AVIATION CAREER with good pay 
and a secure future, without break-in 


INVESTIGATE AND COMPARE 
CAL-AERO ¢ { 


raduates occuf d positions 


at all tamous plants ‘ us 
Northrup. Convair, North American, |! kh 
heed, and Boeis Cal-Aero era ites are 
demand (nh) of them are the ; 
Established 192 Cal-Aer ‘ 1p 
ent subsidiary of Grand Central Aircratc ¢ 
world’s largest facility f " nce a 
' liftcation i] tc, « 

tary aircratt 


CAL-AERO NOW TRAINING MILITARY PERSON 
NEL under contract to the U. S. Air Force, in od 


dition to its regular civilian program. Cal-Aero 
was chosen as one of two, from all Aviation 
Schools in the nation, to do this job 


WHAT BETTER RECOMMENDATION WOULD 
A SCHOOL HAVE? 


CAL - AERO 


TCCH NICAL || q INSTITUTSG 


GRAND CENTRAL AIR TERMINAL 
GLENDALE 1, CALIFORNIA 


TODAY 


MAIL COUPON 





' CAL-AERO TECHNICAL INSTITUTE ' 
8 Grond Central Air Termir Glendale ) ' 
: Send ful! mtormation ard free catalog. immediately : 
' AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING : 
MASTER AVIATION MECHANICS : 
' JET ENGINE — Maintenance & Overhau! 6 
> HOME STUDY COURSES : 
‘ . pene Aircrate | ' 
’ Dratting I ‘ ' 
' Stress A . ' 
' ' 
‘ r) 
' ' 
' ' 
‘ ' 
r ' 
‘ ' 
' " ' 
‘ ' 
' om rei ’ 
' " ATTEN ? ‘ 
+. Check one Veterar . £4 Py 
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al eners t his fingertiy The pilot 
I ittention to directing the air 
t flight path while maintaining 
climbing speed and relaying data 
to the test yineer 


One of the most impressive things a 


pilot discovers in flying the B-35 is that 
lespite manually powered ccntrol su 
faces almost as large as the entire w 
of a B-24 (Liberator), the airplane han 
dles with ease. Spring tabs mounted 
integral with the trailing edges of the 
control surfaces move them by aero 
namic forces without need of pow 
boost. The pilot supplies only the force 
required to deflect the tabs 


iracteristics in 
Very little 


maneuverimea 


The B-36's control chi 
flight are 
required In 

the 


quite often to 


conventional! 


flight, however pilot readjusts ele 


tor trim tabs minimize 
contro] 


B-36 is in steady flight, the 


ongitudinal forces 


When the 


tons of fuel and powerplants distributed 
icross the 230-foot wingspan tend to sta 
Hiuliz the craft iinst the effects of 





token, the pilot 


the 
upset due to 


By the 
earns that in re 
teady flight following an 


turbulence same 


storing aircrait to 


turbulence, he must anticipate 





re n to control application 
B-36 at first 
Angulat rollir g velocity 1 


control the appears 


only a few de 


ees per second, but the wing-tip linear 

sling velocity equals that of small mili 
reralt It merel has a great 

istance t tr n 

Because of the “ma inertia’ possessed 


the B-36, the pilot must learn to avoid 
oting hi 


ist anticipate the 


flight control actions. He 
inertia effects of the 
There are 


re enormous mas more 


than five tons of jet engines alone under 
the wing tips! 


The Air Force ! as disclosed that 


the 
B35D has a maximum speed greater 
than 435 m.p.h. and a service ceiling over 
15,000 feet Such performance with a 
plene which is equivalent in mass to half 


a dozen railroad boxcars, comprising a 


maximum gross weight of approximately 


598,000 poun provices an impressive 
example of ma in motion 

As the plane climbs into an overcast 
therma nt ers | iding wing, tail 

irface r propelle heat are turned 
on. The pilot manipulates the flight con 
tro as required in correcting for the 

ud turbulence 

Above 8.000 feet. the forwar ind aft 
cabir ire pre irize As clin con 
tinu towal the tratosphere the flight 
‘ neer ine é the co ng tar peed 
n order to ment engine cooling 

- nm the ot leve the B $b off i I 

ects the co ot and flight engineer to 
est the 4 power ett , of tne 
first test rur Then he tur the air ‘ 

€ to the j tic pliot so that he 
( © ¢ ttention to eta I the 
power rur At hig iltitude the scar 
ners ca attention to the intense 
blue-black hue of the clear sk ibove 

As the test j gre tr b-3ob 
penetrate the thin atmosphere at tu 
speed, propelled by maximum thrust 
all engin Sudden atmospheric gust 


from 


of turbulence 


flex the structure time to time 


we pass through areas 


56 








something new 

flights lasting 36 
hours, with much of the time spent above 
10,000 feet. That's about twice as long as 


brought 


The B-35 ha 


itine 


members spent on maximum-range 
ng missions during World War II 
These B-36 flights—extra long both in 


se and hours—have posed an unprec« 





ented crew-fatigue problem rrying 


members and six bunks 


the proble m 


reilet crew 
in each B-36 has 
but has not solved it 
Consequently, current 
B-36 are being equipped with 


four 





models of the 


everal ol 


CO PPP PLPLLE PLO LL LLL ELL L LE LOLOL LLLP 


vy FLAT SPINS 


You can hardly blame Arvid Morris 
Smith if he's lost faith in his fellow 
Arriving at the Vorba Linda, 


Calif., airport, he found thieves had 





atripped his plane of the propeller, 
tail wheel, tires, radio, microphone, 
window pane—and even 

his sunglasses. 
W letter ent b r fro P 

{ I ‘ ‘ t 

I t had Db b 
rhree private pilots of Sydney, Aus- 


had their licenses suspended 


5 
s 
> 
s 
s 
s 
5 
s 
s 
; 
s 
; 
s 
$ compass, a 
s 
s 
s 
. 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
- 
s 
x 
; 
2 
2 tralia, 


for fiving slowly at tree-tep level. 
The complaints came from a nudist 
camp. 
4 ea } iw rk Y 

Ho F 
I \ ‘ 

‘ } 

j H r ‘ Wha ) 

Didia know? A pilot 10,000 feet in 





the air can the sunrise 10 mi 
utes before it is seen on the gro 
below him. 


see 


y k ( rece l at 500 ) } 
1 pilo i tl ‘ 
Lie ( R. Hea J n 
y. é fter the } 
) nM) ‘ rm i t i « 

cnn eet ! ( ne 

I . I He l 
I wt 


Aeronautical Com- 
Flies—Why Don't 


Motto of the lowa 
mission: “Time 
Your” 


Harold He 
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the comforts of home in order to put Air 
thei: in tiptop 
condition Among 


g od-sized galle Vy 


Force crews over targets 
ical and mental 
equipment Is a 
ete with two electric burners, an 
working space 


lightweight 


torage and 


Crew members will eat from 


retractable tables and folding chairs 
rather than on a catch-as catch can basis 
Two new bunks are being installed in 


he forward cabin to supplement the six 
inks in the aft 


mattre 


cabin, and each bunk 


ss, pillow, and blanket 


vi : | 
Two lavatories, one forward and one aft 
will have complete toilet facilitic Pro 


visions for stowing kit 
personal equipment 


throughout the airplane 





Once all scheduled power 


run 


completed, the pilot disengages the 
matic pilot in preparation for 
The co-pilot shuts off the jet 


have been re 


des 
engine 
they employed, and 
flight engineer shuts down the outl 
reciprocating feathers t 
Near the end of the fli 


reduced weight makes less 


engines anda 


propellers 


Sary 

A rapid descent is in order. The } 
drifting down—the | 
B-36 


doesn't come 


plummets the earthward at 


caive speed He knows, however, that 
fuel were short the plane could 
freat distance by gliding at mode 
Spe i 


As the craft 


both cabins are depressurized 


10.000 fs 
The pi 


dives below 


reduces airspeed by leveling off mom 
tarily. Soon the landing gear is extend 
One of the scanners comes forward fr: 
the rear compartment to climb out 


check 


) 1 
down-iocks for 


the main land 


positive latch 


the 
geal 
The second flight 
wheel landing gear, peering throu 
a hatch in the floor of the 
partment 

The big pli ne, 
engines utilized, bar 
} 


wing and 


engineer checks t 


nose 


forward co 





radio deck 


with only center 
inboard 
into the 


, 
speed 


piston 
landing : pproac 
With its lightened 
flay S 

floating along 
the 


speed ol the 


half extende 
Wing flaps are « 


on final 


with win 
to be 
ten led all 


Operating 


way 


four engin 


increased In anticipation of a possi! 
wave-off from the control tower. At tl 
point, assuming good ather, the pi 
is controlling the flight path visual 


but is employing his flight instrument 
as reference. The plane enters the la 
what seems, to a new pi 
a very great height 
At touchdown of the 
the B-36 is 
smoothly forward to the nose wheels, a1 
the pilot calls for the fou 
advances the 


ing flare at 


main landing ge 


wheels, allowed to pit 


reversal of 
As he 


engineer 


operating propellers 
throttles, the flight 
predetermined power setting in 
pitch Now the pilot locks the contro 
and steers the plane to a stop with con 


sets the 


reverse 


bined nose wheel steering and brake 

tion. At the end of the landing roll, tl 
flight engineer shuts off the 
with propellers returned t 
two inboar 


two cent 


engines and, 
normal pitch, uses only the 
engines for taxiing to the hangar yard 
Back on the hangar ramp the inboar 
engines and all accessory equipment 
shut off 

You and the crew climb 
B-36 and file into the office for a p 
flight briefing. A detailed 
flight is to be written 
will analyze the data obtained 

You now know 


and easy flying 


airplane is secured 


down trom t! 


and the 


+} 


report ol 


up, and specialist 


something about | 

having gone along on 

performance-evaluation test in a B-36 
You also realize that this flight was ju 
step in the continuing d« 
velopment Air Force's 
highest-flying bomber 


1 
Ssmaii 
of the 


another 
longest 
the | 
punch ENI 
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ranging, 


stick with an atomic 











Check Your Plane 


(Cont nued from page 33) 


d extensive and expensive repail 
by catching minor troubles in time 
irectly, by adding to the safety of 
vate flying, you may help bring down 
insurance costs 
Before you begin such an inspection, 
n it. A logical way is to begin at the 
peller, work around to the right side 
the cowling, then around the wing and 
ng the fuselage to the tail. Then com 
ete the circuit. As you pass each land 
wheel stop to examine it and its 
ruts. Next comes a cabin check of 
hts, instruments and radio. Finish up 
ith an engine test. Follow the same 
an every time. It’s a good idea to write 
it a list of operations. Then, as each 
ne is inspected, check it off. Printed in- 
pection forms for this purpose can be 
btained from aircraft insurance com- 
nies 
It’s important to have the right equip- 
ment. You will need a flashlight to search 


ap | 


into the dark spots. Also you'll find good 
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for a clean rag, a screwdriver, pliers 

nd diagonals, and a piece of safety wire 

Another thing. If you spot trouble 
talk it over with a mechanic 

Here are some things to look for. Let's 
begin in front 

PROPELLER: The propeller should be 
solidly mounted on the hub. Watch for 
cracks, missing cotter-pins and evidence 
of looseness in the hub. Look carefully 
too, for cracks or scars in the blade 
There should be no nicks in the leading 
edge of a metal propeller, since these 
tend to localize the stresses and may lead 
to blade failure Look for evidence of 
warping, glue failure, separated lamina- 
tions in wooden props. Check the pro- 
peller locking device 

A pilot I know once had to make a 
forced landing when the engine threat- 
ened to jump out of its mounts. On ex- 
amination he found that one tip of the 
prop of his Aeronca Chief was missing 
The ingenious pilot broke off the remain 
ing prop tip, making both blades equal, 
and flew the plane safely home. Later 
he reported that the engine worked 
better than ever and was only a little 
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rough I have heard the same story 

told about the wing tips of a DC-3, but 

I didn't see that one myself 
COWLING: While removing the cow] 


ing to examine the engine, inspect the 


fastenings. If they are badly worn they 
must be replaced. A crack in the cowling 
should be note 1 and rep iired. The sooner 
you do this the less of a job you will 
have, since uch cracks tend to enlarge 
quickly 

ENGINE: Inspect the spark-plug cor 
nections. Terminals may be rusted. When 
a plane is flown much, oil and dirt can 
collect on the terminals causing faulty 
ignition If the plugs show any of thes« 


signs, have them loosened and cleans 


All insulation should be inspected thor 
oughly for deterioration 

Next, check the fuel in the tank with 
a piece of wire Then drain the gasco 
lator which is a trap in the fuel line 
designed to collect any foreign matte 
On some new model planes it Is only 
necessary to turn a petcock until a little 
gas flows out, carrying water and sedi 
ment with it. On other planes it is ne 
essary to remove the cowling and the 
entire gascolator bowl This should be 
done daily, since water from condensa 
tion can form in a partly filled gas-tanl 
overnight Examine the rest of the fuel 
line carefully, watching for reaks or! 
wear due to vibration. It is a good idea 
to turn on the fuel and inspect the line 
for leaks 

Check the oil with the dipstick. When 
you replace the stick make sure it is on 
tightly. Go over the oil line as you did 
the fuel ling The oil tank should be 
securely mounted and have no leaks 

Inspect the manifolds Make sure the 
cabin heater isn’t cracked, since thi 
might allow poisonous carbon monoxide 
gas to enter the cabin 

WINGS: A good way to test for cracked 
structural members is to grasp the wing 
tip and give it a quick shake. If you 
hear a rattle inside, or if the wing fabri 
buckles in some spot, chances are you 
have a broken spar, or broken drag o1 


anti drag wires You can spot ioose or 





broken rib stitc! y easily by oku for 
fabric that has awn away fre the 
ribs. Examine the wing ti; They cal 
easily be damaged especially when the 
airplane has been stored in a crowde 
hangar 

Look ove! tl fabri carertully It 
should be wut an vithout tears. A 


surfaces should be smooth and undented 
Look to make ure the drain holes on 
the under side of the wings are open 
Sometimes they may be doped up and 
sometimes they become pluggs 
dirt 

Next, inspect the struts. They shou 
not be bent. The strut fittings should be 





inspected for defects, which will usually 
be indicated by a crack in the paint cov 
ering the fitting. The main struts join 
the fuselage at a point called the clus 
ter This is the point wl the maiz 
fuselage members are joined by A 

Since this spot takes quite a beating, it 


should be looked over closely 

Control fittings on the ailerons—hings 
pins, hinges—should be examined. Look 
over the flaps too You will test both 
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OUT IN THE OPEN 

Northwest Ajrlines 
private flying, mentioned in _ last 
month's column, has come out in the 
open It reveals itself as a vicious 
campaign that could set aviation back 
10 years in a state where progress has 
generally been the rule 

I have been reliably informed that, 
at a recent hearing, Northwest repre 
entatives said that the trend is to 
abolish state aeronautical depart 
ments; that private flying is on the 
down-grade and, therefore, state funds 
should not go to small airports; and 
that the functions of state aeronautical 
bodies could well be handled by the 
Federal Government 

I am also informed that the same 
representatives testified before Minne 
sota's Little Hoover Commission that 
there is no need for a Department of 
Aeronautics in the Gopher State 

Flying Farmers believe that their 
campaign for a gas tax, which would 
be used to build one-way strips, is the 
reason for Northwest's opposition. It 

hard to see why this airline is so 
excited. Under the present schedule, 
Flying Farmers in Minnesota pay an 
aviation fuel tax of four cents pet 
vallon, while the airlines pay only .06 
of a cent per gallon 

Northwest should be glad that Fly 
ing Farmers are willing to help pay 
for aeronautical 
tead of standing in line at the sub 
dy counter 


opposition to 


developments in 


~* * 


FLYING FARMER CONVENTION 
Flying Farmers will have a chance 
to try a different type of traffic pat 
tern when they swing their partners 
to “Turkey in the Straw ind other 
popular hoe-down numbers at their 
Nationa) Convention, scheduled for 

August 25-29 at Fort Worth, Tex 
Entertainment features at this an 


nual business session will include a 
rodeo, barbecue and square dance 
contests 
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LIGHTPLANE ICE REMOVER 

When ground travel was reduced to 
a craw! recently on icy Ohio highways, 
a lightplane equipped with an aerial 
applicator was wheeled out, and its 
hoppers filled with crystallized salt 
Flying just high enough to avoid 
high-tension wires, the pilot scattered 
200 pounds of salt per mile on a 
slippery section of the highway. Ina 
short time the pavement was com 
pletely free of ice 

Use of the lightplane for this pur 
pose was first suggested by Harry 
Jordan of Skypilots Flying Service 
Inc., Columbus, O. Spraying super 
saturated brine solutions is another 
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possibility, says Ralph Young, Agri- 
cultural Aviation Coordinator for the 
Ohio Aviation Board 
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FLYING FARMER IN BOLIVIA 

I have long believed that the air- 
plane will eventually find a place in the 
agriculture of most of the world. For 
that reason, I am particularly happy 
to do some research for Rex Young- 
quist, an airline pilot for Panagra 

Writing from Lima, Peru, Young- 
quist tells me about a farm he owns 
in Santa Cruz, Bolivia. “It has,” he 
writes, “60,000 acres of timber on it; 
very little of which is suitable for 
logging.” Youngquist would like to 
kill all this growth at the end of the 
rainy season, then burn it down to the 
ground during the dry season 

I am sending him all available in- 
formation on chemical brush and weed 
killers, but would like nothing better 
than to pass along to him the ex- 
periences of Ftyinc readers who have 
used lightplanes to spray large brush 
areas. Youngquist would also like in 
formation on seeding grass from the 
air 

Youngquist believes that the light- 
plane can play an important role in 
South America’s agriculture. “If you 
could see this country,” he writes, “I 
think you would agree that the air- 
plane is the one machine that can 
open up a large part of it.” 

I would like to hear from anyone 
in Mexico, South America, or Cana- 
da who is interested in the use of the 
airplane in agriculture. There must be 
flying farmers among our neighbors 
even though they may not be organ 
ized. Perhaps Flying Farmers can be- 
come an international organization 
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FLYING ZOO 

Joe Halsmer, one of the three fly- 
ing Halsmers of Lafayette, Ind., has 
flown all over the world several times 
But he never before hauled a cargo 
like the one he recently brought from 
Bangkok, Siam, in a Seaboard and 
Western DC-4 ‘he cargo consisted of 
five elephants, 116 monkeys, six cats 
and one 22-foot python 

The elephants were the most devil- 
ish and liked to turn the lights on 
and off. Finally disgusted with their 
antics, Halsmer stopped at Shannon, 
Ireland, and lined their quarters with 
barbed wire. But the elephants put 
up such a fuss he had to remove it 

One elephant broke loose twice dur 
ing the flight, but by the time that 
happened, Halsmer had learned a sure 
cure for any unruliness. He simply 
climbed to 13,000 feet and all his 
charges promptly went to sleep 
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ailerons and flaps controls later in tl 
cabin examination 

FUSELAGE: Tap your finger on tl 
fabric to test it for resilience. If it sho 
signs of excessive wear or tears, repai 
Make sure t! 
Oil-soak« 


will have to be made 
fabric is clean and oil-free 
fabric is a fire hazard. Look over t 
fuselage surface for dents, breaks or 
sign which might mean a broken st: 
tural member 

TAIL GROUP: Check all fittings 
Look through the contr: 
Watch o 
for rust. Tail wheels merit a careful ex 
amination A weak or broken whee 


the assembly 
slot for corrosion or weal 


spring can mean a damaged rudder on 
hard landing. Bearings on the tail whe« 
may wear out quickly, since the whee! 
so small that it is apt to be half-covere 
with sand or dirt 

LANDING GEAR: Tires should be ex 
amined for wear and proper inflatio: 
Look over the struts. Shock struts shou 
both be of the same length. If they ar 
not, they need servicing before they wi 
function properly 

CABIN AND COCKPIT: Be sure y: 
look over the door fastenings and the 
windows. Old plastic windshields ar 
dangerous. They are often difficult 
see out of, and if too weakened the 
may blow out 

The gasoline valves should be inspecte 
for leakage in both the “on” and off 
positions. There is a dye in gasoline, 
any leak will be revealed by a stain. The 
controls should open and close the valve 
all the way 

Work all the controls through their ful 
range. They should move freely and 
easily, without binding. Search the con 
trol cables for frayed wire or broken 
strands. Wipe off any grease that might 
be on the cables, as grease will hold 
abrasive sand that speeds wear 

Are the instruments in proper order? 

While you are at it, it is a good idea 
to look over such things as seat belts 
seats, fire extinguisher, and the like 

ELECTRICAL SYSTEM: The battery 
should be securely mounted. Check it at 
least once a week also for water level 
and specific gravity The connections 
must not be corroded and must be tight 
Try the lights and the radio. The radi 
should also be inspected for 
mounting 

ENGINE TEST: You are almost ready 
to fly. All that remains is the engin« 
test. Check all engine controls. Warm 
up the engine slowly. Test the switch, 
the mixture control and the heaters. Note 
the oil pressure. When the engine is 
warmed up sufficiently and there is 
proper oil pressure, try out the mags, 
noting the tachometer readings. Again 
check your engine instruments for proper 
values. 

And you are ready to take-off, to fly 
safely, and to land safely. It doesn’t take 
as long as it sounds, either. In fact, it 
takes longer to read this article than to 
completely examine the airplane. Once 
you have learned the job, you will do it 
even more quickly Twenty minutes 
should be enough if you find everything 
okay 

What's 20 minutes to a lifetime? END 
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Merry-Go-Round 


Continued from page 29) 


tacle at a high rate of speed in 

manner that it seemed impos- 

miss it—but of course the cable 

made it impossible that we hit it 

A the airplane leaves the ground 

mbs to an elevation of about 100 

30° angle of bank, all sense of 

fort from the circular motion is 

The acceleration toward the center: 

about one-fourth G and this is 

yugh to notice The revolution 

not high enough to cause dizzi 

our circle with its 250-foot radius 
yout 1,570 feet in circumference 

released up wind, 

There is no 


plane can be 
wind or cross-wind 
ity in releasing it to continue in 
esired direction 
We noticed a few characteristic traits 
experiments. The release mech 
) produced a noticeable drag on the 
ving when the plane was flying free 
cable. The drag was easily com 
ted by a little right rudder pres 
Just at release from the cable the 


of the plane rises sharply. This is 
ised by the sudden freedom from the 
oading due to the pull of the cable 
to the circular motion 
Earlier Tommy and Richard had tried 
s the airplane without the cable in a 
e of 250-foot radius and discovered 
t they needed an angle of bank of 70 
Next we experimented to see if the 
ne could take off in a circular motion 
hout the wire, depending only on the 
ing gear, nose wheel and rudder to 
it in the 250-foot radius circle. With 
nmy as pilot the plane took off, but 


ist as it left the ground the left wing 


ped to within one foot of the ground 


This ended our experiments the first day 


On the following morning we resumed 
experiments, intending to make com- 
tive measurements with conventional! 
offs. 

It was planned to fly at the maximum 

eed at an elevation of 100 feet while 
hed to the cable; read the ac- 

lerometer to determine the wing load 
release when going into the wind 
climb as high as possible before 

ssing a row of trees near the field 


On the first test the maximum speed 


hed at 110 feet altitude was 65 m.p.h. 
the accelerometer showed two G 
The plane was released and con 
ed to climb at the speed of maxi- 
rate of climb. It achieved an ele- 
tion of 300 feet as it passed the trees. 
The experiment was repeated, maxi- 
speed was again 65 m.p.h., and 
ber of G units at 120 feet altitude 
2.2. The plane was released at 120 
and again reached an altitude of 
feet as it passed the row of trees 
Next, the airplane was made to take off 
straight line toward the same row of 
Ss, starting from rest at a position 
esponding to the point on the cir- 
ference of the circle at the greatest 
tance from the trees. The craft 


hed an altitude of 120 feet as it 
sssed the row of trees 

hese experiments showed that the 
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method of circular take-off with a 250 
foot cable provides an additional 180 
feet of clearance over that obtainable 
with a straight take-off. This would al 
ways be true under similar conditions 
We then tried a circular take-off with 
out the wire. There was again the dip 
of the left wing, and the airplane took 
off into the wind toward the row of 
trees and crossed them at an elevation 
of 110 feet This shows that circula 
take-off without a cable 
jecting the landing gear to a severe 
straight 


besides sub 


load, has no advantage over 
take-off 
At this point in our experiments, Jean 
A. Roché, and a Mr. Keiffer, an Ai 
Force engineer 
Mr. Roché is the first man, as far as 


successfully demon 


arrived 


I know, who eve! 
strated a Merry-Go-Round take-off 
Roche’s demonstration was conducted in 
1938 with an Aeronca fitted with a para 
chute release mechanism attached to the 
tip of the left wing. He used a 400-foot 
length of control line cable extending 
from the release mechanism to a stake 
driven into the ground in the middle of 
Wright Field, Dayton, O 
made at elevations from 20 to 40 feet 
usually after about two-thirds of one turn 

The fitting which connected the cable 
to the wing was a quick release hook to 


> 
Release Wa 


which anti-spin parachutes are attached 
when spin demonstrations are made. A 
cable led to the cockpit so that the pilot 
could cut loose at will 

This mechanism had been loaned by 
Mr. Roché for our experiments and it 
was attached to the left wing of our 
Ercoupe at the position of the left wing 
tie-down ring. A small hole was cut in 
the fabric and a hole drilled through the 
main I beam to permit bolting the re 
lease mechanism firmly to the beam. A 
small cable from the mechanism passed 
through a bent tube through the floor of 
the cabin to a metal triangle ring which 
was pulled to release the airplane from 
the cable. 

The cable itself was standard control 
line cable one-eighth inch in diameter 
At the plane end it was attached to a 
ring which fitted into the jaws of the 
release mechanism. At the other end it 
was attached to a ball-bearing wheel 
hub which in turn was fastened firmly 
to a four-foot length of three-inch diam 
eter steel pipe The pipe was set into 
a hole in the field and surrounded by 
about one foot of concrete to provide 
a firm anchorage 

After Mr. Roche's arrival, we continued 
our experiments. We made a third test 
of clearance from circular take-off, re- 
The maximum speed 


leasing at 75 feet 
before release was 51 m.p.h. and the ac 
celerometer read 1.7 G _ units Afte1 
release the airplane cleared the trees at 
an elevation of 270 feet—or 150 feet 
higher than that obtained by straight 
take-off 

Tommy experimented again with land 
ing the plane while attached to the wire 
He reported that from an angle of 45 
down to about 30° he observed the 
pitching effect caused by the tendency 
of the outer wing to stall out. From 30 
down, however, the only major difference 
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from a normal landing was the uncom- 
fortable centripetal acceleration 

Wind velocity during these experiments 
was steady at 15 m.p.h. The cable slacked 
a little when the plane was on the up- 
wind arc of the circle 

In the afternoon we resumed taxiing 
with two There 
was a tendency for the nose of the plane 
to be drawn in toward the center of the 
circle on taxiing, which had to be coun 
teracted by turning the nosewheel out 
and by using rudder This tendency 
was due partly to the drag of the cable 
on the grass and partly to the fact that 
the cable was attached to the wing ahead 
of the center of gravity of the plane 

Next we planned to demonstrate land 
higher elevation with one 
Tommy was 
as high an elevation as 


tests persons aboard 


ing from a 


person aboard asked to 
fly the plane at 


he desired and then bring the plane to a 


normal power-off landing. The plane 
took off, gained altitude, and climbed to 
an elevation of more than 175 feet. Sud- 


denly the cable snapped and the plane 
flew off along the tangent as it would 
for an ordinary release 

When he landed, Tommy reported that 
apparently the outside wing stalled out 
and the wing fell to about level position 
before’ the taut and 
snapped. After the snapping of the cable 
there was a big side skid. Apparently the 
craft started to stall and go over the top 
but was prevented from continuing the 
stall by the force of the cable The sud- 
den strain, however, broke the cable and 
also put enough force on the post in the 
center of the field to crack the concrete 
The force necessary to break a section 
of the cable was later determined to be 
slightly over 2,100 pounds by Prof. Paul 
G. Fluck of the Mechanics Department, 
University of Wisconsin 


cable became 


We did not continue the experiments, 
ince nearly all the measurements we had 
planmne d had completed by this 
time. Nevertheless, as a result of these 
and Roché’s experiments, we arrived at a 


been 


number of conclusions 

@ Circular take-off is feasible 

@ Circular take-off provides consider- 
l straight 


able additional clearance over 
take off 
@ It provides an infinitely long run- 


way for take-off. This is especially useful 
in case of an failure—though 
Tommy reported that he would not have 


engine 


been pleased to make a dead engine land- 
ing while attached to a 250-foot cable 

@ A radius of 250 feet is less than the 
minimum advisable for safety Any 
maller radius would also give too much 
discomfort to pilot and passengers 

@ A number of elaborate devices have 


patented in the past for circular 


take-off.* The most probable reason none 
of them 
all proposed the use of a 
less than 250 feet 
e@A radius 
most if not all of the hazard 
provide additional 


been 
were put into use is that they 


radius much 


larger would eliminate 
and dis 


advan 


comfort and 


tages. In Mr. Roché’s experiments with 
* Pennington—8& 17—J 5 
Bond a ‘ J 
H 1—1,802,254--A 
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a slower plane, a 400-foot cable provided 
take-off with no discomfort to the pilot 
A 400-foot cable would permit increased 
elevations and addi- 
tional clearance over that for the 250-foot 


speeds and give 
cable. 

@ The partial stall responsible for the 
breaking of the cable can be associated 
with the excess loading from too high 
an angle of bank and too small radius of 
curvature. The outside wing stalled in 
spite of the fact that its speed was greater 
than the speed of the inside wing. This 
is to be expected, since the cable adds 
lift to the inside but not to the outside 
wing 

@ The jerking motions observed by 


Tommy and Robert Sanders were prob- 








RAT TRAP 


HOP FOREMAN Jim _ Bailey 

(above) of the Pacific Airmotive 
Corporation, Burbank, Calif., has 
devised what he thinks is the only 
flying rat trap in the world. He de- 
veloped the gadget while cleaning 
out a rat-infested AT-11 owned Ly 
pilot-rancher John Broome of Ox- 
nard, Calif. 

The trap, which covers the land- 
ing gear wells while the plane is 
parked, prevents rats from scamper- 
ing into the fuselage and gnawing 
at Broome’s pride and joy. The trap 
is removed before flight 

—Don DwiccIns 











ably due to stalls of the outside wing 
When the wing stalled, the wing dropped 
until the left cable attachment point was 
above the line from the post to the cen- 
ter of gravity. The cable then pulled 
down on the left wing, thus raising the 
right wing and taking it out of the stall 
@ Possibly the use of nylon rope would 
be an advantage because its elasticity 
would prevent force from being applied 
so abruptly. On the other hand it might 
permit out and in oscillations to develop 
. > > 

Nearly all the difficulties we met 
eliminated by the use of a 

longer With a 400-foot cable and 
plane flying 70 m.p.h. at an angle of bank 


would be 


cable 


of 30° and elevation 200 feet, the tension 
in the cable is 0.4 W and the wing load- 
ing force 13 W. The normal angle of 


bank for no tension except due to drag 





Drag of t! 
greatly reduced by a 


in the cable is 45 
could be 
lined covering and a 
greater than 70 m p h. could be « 

The infinitely long runway sho 
mit planes to take off safely wit! 


maxXimul 


than normal loads 
Merry-go-round take-offs can 
useful in training pilots 
dent pilot can learn elevator 
separate from rudder and 
trol. It will be 
more take-offs and 
time than with the conventiona 
dure. It would provide a great: 
centage of practice flying time 
close to the ground. Practice in 
flying is possible in weather whic! 
suitable for free flying 
All these seem extremely in 
advantages for flight schools. M 
operator who is moaning 
percentage of bad weather is to 
could make almost every otherwis 
filyable day show results 
Even though the total 
needed for circular take-off may 
the area of one landing strip, it 
considerably less than the area ox 
by an airport which has more th 
strip. If a post eight to 10 feet hig! 
used, the space inside the circlk 
even be used to grow crops. A t 
the middle of a 40-acre field could 
as the post for circular take-off 
There is still another 
attached to a 


cially 


ailer 
possible to mak: 
landings in 


bec au 


area ol 


advantag: 
ing while cable 
possible the testing of new 
planes without lifting them over 
feet from the ground. Many flying 
acteristics could be determined 
conditions of no danger to the pilot 

Cable take-off would not be p: 
for planes with a high wing loadir 
quiring high take-off speeds becaus: 
radius necessary to keep centripet: 
celeration below the value for di 
fort increases with the square of the 
off velocity. 
deemed satisfactory for a 50-m.p.h 
off, 1,600 feet would be needed fo: 
m.p.h. take-off and 3,600 feet fo 
m.p.h. take-off. Such long 
impractical. 


desigr 


cables 


For planes with high take-off spe 


a circular runway of the required 1 
should be bui!t and a circular track 


a railroad track constructed paralle 


the runway about 600 feet toward 
center. The plane could be attache 
means of a 600-foot cable to a car w 
runs on the track. Much, and per 
all, of the energy needed for tal 
could be supplied by the car towin 
plane through the cable. For jet | 

this might save several hundred p< 
of fuel. After the plane was flying 

elevation of about 300 feet it coul 

loose from the cable and car and be 
of all neighboring obstacles. 


Circular take-off is bound to cau 


good many arguments among pilots 
the evidence presented here makes 
vious that it has great advantages u 
specialized circumstances. The a 
ability of an infinitely long runway 
more than 300 feet of extra clear: 
cannot help but mean added safety) 
pilots who choose to use it. 
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For instance, if 400 feet 























Fairchild Pack Plane 


(Continued from page 25) 

ood example is GCA equipment—a prime necessity for 
essful airhead. At last spring’s Exercise Swarmer, flying 
equipment into the airhead had to be simulated. It was 
i in on trucks because the Air Force just didn't have the 
sary planes to fly it in tactically. “Why not,” ask the 
xperts, “pre-build your GCA rig into a pod, fly it in, crank up 

aerial, and you're in business?” The same principle 


} 


1 be applied to field hospitals, machine shops, aircraft 
tenance setups—even whole command posts 

haul expendable items like rations, shoes, or ammunition, 

pods could be made expendable, too—maybe out of ply 

dj, fabric, or even plastic. Then you wouldn't have to worry 

it making the return trip with them 

er and better Pack Planes come along, the type of equip 

nt hauled need not be limited to what would fit into a pod 

It might be lashed into place beneath the flight deck and cov- 

ered with cloth or plastic fairing to cut down drag. In this 

trucks, guns, maybe even tanks, could be hauled by air 

The only limitation would be the center of gravity and the load 


Or, possibly as 


it of the airplane 
The successful completion ot the Pack Plane marks a big 
forward step toward our announced goal of making the Army 
ompletely air transportable. For with the pod, airborne 
armies as we have known them may well become obsolete 
Pods full of men will be dropped, rather than individual para- 
itists. The latter will still have their place, to make the 
nitial seizure of the airhead. But special jump training and 
notch physiques will no longer be a prerequisite of the 
transported soldier. A selectee with an M-1 rifle can climb 
to a pod just as easily as he can into a 2'»s-ton truck 

Here are some more things you could do with a pod: Build 
them like landing craft, to be dropped in the sea to sneak 
ashore during an amphibious landing. Pods could be used as 

roppable shelters for Arctic rescue work, each equipped with 
food, clothing, heat and medical supplies. They could be auto- 
matic radar stations, to be dropped in otherwise inaccessible 

reas. Once you accept the principle of the detachable fuse 
age, the possibilities are endless 

In flight, the XC-120 looks like a conventional C-119 with a 
C-82 tail. It is powered by two Pratt & Whitney R-4360 
engines, developing 3,250 h.p. each and turning 181l-inch Hamil- 
ton Standard propellers. It carries 2,798 gallons of fuel. Maxi- 
mum speed at 18,000 feet is 245 m.p.h., rate of climb 1,100 f.p.m 
The gross weight is 64,000 pounds. The pod has a 2,700 cubic 
foot capacity and can carry 36 litter patients, 64 foot troops, or 
20,000 Ibs. of cargo 

The pod, when detached from the mother ship, rolls on four 
removable dual wheel units. The forward pair are fully swiv- 
elled for easy steering. The wheels can be reversed, with the 
swivelled pair mounted on the rear if you want to tow the pod 

that direction. A standard AF towing bar is used. When 
the pod is attached for flight the wheels are removed and 
carried inside. 

Biggest design problem in building the XC-120 was the 
stork-like quadricycle landing gear. The Army and Air Force 
specified a cargo compartment that could be towed into place 
either from the front or rear of the mother ship. Also specified 
were clamshell doors built into either end. This ruled out a 
nose wheel and the conventional tricycle gear used on Fair- 
hild’s C-119 and C-82. 

Fairchild’s French-born chief designer, Armand Thieblot, 

ilved the problem with long outrigger wheels under the en- 
ines. These, together with the main wheels, tuck up into the 

celles during flight. There was considerable apprehension 
bout how the spidery auxiliary legs would withstand heavy 
nding and braking shocks. It looked as though the services 
ight, by insisting on this capability, be losing more than they 
ained. In preliminary taxi tests of the XC-120 the new gear 
ppeared to be working better than anyone had guessed. It 

iakes for a soft landing, according to chief test pilot R. A 
lenson of Fairchild 

One way to get around the quadricycle gear problem would 
e by way of a major modification of the C-119 and there is 
trong sentiment within the Air Force for just such a move. 
he cargo section of the C-119 would be cut away just aft of 
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the nose and a pod substituted. This would mean that e 
pod could be attached or loaded only from the rear. But the 
fact that many more parts of an already-existing ai! 

could be utilized would be a compelling factor if we decided we 


needed large numbers of Pack Planes in a hurry 


Pod proponents also see an extension of the principle to the 
helicopter field The Piasecki Helicopter Corporation i 
ing an experimental pod-carrying job, the XH-16. It ar t 
descendants are expected to play the same role in respect to 
the Pack Plane that landing craft did to cargo ships during the 
wal By combining the Pack Plane with the helicopter, the 
pod enthusiasts come up with an aerial merchant n ‘ at 
could well revolutionize our whole concept of milit 

That the Pack Plane is not exclusively a Fairch 
evidenced by the entrance of Lockheed into the field For 
some time it has used a small commercial pod, called the 
Speed-pak, to enlarge the cargo-carrying capacity of its ( 


stellations. Now it has redesigned and enlarged the Spec 


with possible military markets in view. The new version i 
33 ft. 4 in. long, 7 ft. 4 in. wide, and 6 ft. 3 in. high. Lockheed 
has told the military it could be used as a GCA unit, a control 
tower, a communications center, weather station, first id sta 


tion, or field command post 


Another Lockheed pro} i) would 


extend the pod princi} le to the Navy's huge R-60 Constit 

Commercial airlines, too, have evinced interest in the Pack 
Plane principle. Here the truck-trailer analogy holds true and 
the ramifications are almost limitless. Refrigerat ods ¢ d 
be used to carry perishable cargo like fruit or flower Pod 
could be made interchangeable so that the same ca! < 
partment could be hauled by plane, truck, or railt 

Pullman pods could be devised so that passenger 
at their destination before sun-up could sleep undisturhe 
late as they like. And so on. Pay your money and take 
choice 

Of course, these applications are some years aw Dozer 
of bugs will have to be ironed out. It is still much t ‘ y 
to assess the impact of the Pack Plane upon aviatior But the 
indications are that it will be considerablk END 
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Southwest of Moab 


(Contir ned fron page 17) 


Kent Wilson from Rifle, Colo. He pointed 
helow, to where the gushing Green River 
oined the Colorado in a 
ind then he swung his ( 
outherly course. That 
point. Somewhere about 
f us, couched among red 
pires, was the hidden va 
I had a peculiar feelin 
nd anticipation—partly | 
rain was so rugged but m: 
the excitement of discove 
Few white men had s 
desert below in all history 
ber who had landed pla: 
your finge 
A compass course was 
the area where there we 
ime road or towns. W 
his Kolisman to the gene 
then we bega: 
ever-widening circles. We 
lreds of square miles in 
ite Suddenly I saw 


be counted on 


the valley 


ragging a vall 
by re ind cream cliffs 
Faintly traceable in the 
a 20-foot wide irregi 
an lengthwise along the v: 
100 vard As we made t 
ir canyon, we could s« 
houses in the high sandston 
vrowths covered tl 
On final approach it wa 


uniper 


le directiy over a large 
iillock. I wondered what 


600 years ago would have « 
een the reat silver bird’ 
their front lawn The pl 
hook, and lurched to a sto 


far edge of the tangled S¢ 
ved 6,468 feet 


A few moments later, 


d ’ ered in for a rel: 
in nm tne rough grou! 
Our part was safely 


of America’s last gre: 


We looke ound. Rum« 
tt oamed in the 

( ! nghorns v 

read n like antelo 


f n. And w 
it the ent cliff dwell 
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land Indian houses bu 


before America was discovered 


history authorities say 


20-year drought caused the 
vast Mesa Verde area to leave 
in which they had lived for generations 


AIR 


ilt 


that a devastating, 
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ha. en up there I aske K 
I'd guess anywhere from 601 
years, he said 
The timbers were veatnerer 
were still stout and whol Tr} 


is arid and vwrobhahiv the atm, 


ana ruins we want to explore. One The si 

plane will always fly cover for the ers 
We'll undoubtedly find new 

strips in this last great American 





and may even walk where whit t , 
have never walked before 
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The Menace 


‘ontinued from page 19) 


<a common sight. But you don’t find 





BO 
ITLY 


“WM Whee wee prev CULLIPErUne;nt. 

ne The scoops could be intakes for oil cool- 

ers. The radiators or grills on the side 

ng would be for the extension drive 

and any guns mounted forward of 

xckpit. The hump on the underside 

of tne nose could be a nose-wheel for 
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DOSAV (“All-Union Society of Volun 
tary Assistance to Aviation”) is working 
on a scale far exceeding anything along 


the same line in the world. It is quite 
possible. said General Hilton that the 


ND 


mg-gear wun me engme tocated behind 
the pilot Two of the engineers reacted 
immediately to this sketch by saying it 
looked more like a P-40 gear mount 
“On the other hand, Russia received so 
many P-39's from the U.S. on lend lease 
during the war that it doesn't seem likely 
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ht with the Bantam Eoreceiver* con 
of its superiority over conventional 
s. With the Eareceiver, signals are 
atic disturbances minimized and — 
—ear fatigue from uncomfortable 
s a thing of the post. The Eoreceiver 
for every pilot! 

R. (lack) Jackson, ATR Pilot and 
“Manager Texas-Okliahoma Office 
National Insurance Underwriters 
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h f M b land Indian houses built of stone years 
Sout west Oo Oa before America was discovered. Indian 
(Continued from page 17) history authorities say that a devastating 
; 20-vear drought caused the tribes in the 
Kent Wilson from Rifle, Colo. He pointed vast Mesa Verde area to leave the homes 
helow. to where the gushing Green River in which they had lived for generations 
oined the Colorado in a prominent Y ind move southwestward in search of 
ind then he swung his Cessna 140 to a greener lands about 1410 A.D 
utherly course That was our check Today, the ruins of their dwellings and 
oint. Somewhere about 10 miles ahead relics of their civilization remain But 
f us, couched among red walls and hi the Indians never came back 
pire was the hidden valley We started for the south rim of the 
I had a peculial feeling of exultation valley Kent Wilson led the way, fol 
nd anticipation—partly because the te: lowed by Don Vest, owner of the Vest 
ain was so rugged but mainly because ol Aircraft Company |see “Aviation’s Mil- 
the excitement of discovery lion Dollar Salesman,” July 1950 Fiyrne], 
Few white men had set foot in the and his son, George. The camera and I 
desert below in all history—and the num brought up the rear 
ber who had landed planes here could Rabbits scuttled in the underbrush 
be counted on your finger: and several deer stood nervously far up 
A compass course was invaluable in on the rocky walls. After a short hike we 
the area where there were no section neared a remarkably-preserved ancient 
ines. roads or towns. Wilson followed dwelling on a rocky ledge among pine 
his Kollsman to the general location of trees. The walls, formed of wide flat 
the valley, then we began to search in rocks placed one on top of the other, had 
ever-widening circles. We covered hun toppled here and there—and the roof had 
lreds of square miles in about 20 min vanished years ago. Apparently cement 
ute Suddenly I saw Wilson swoop was not used to hold the walls together 
ownward, dragging a valley surrounded At one end of the series of rooms was 
by red and cream cliffs a high, circular tower, looking odd next 
Faintly traceable in the purple sage to the small square architecture of most 
vas a 20-foot wide irregular path that of the cubicles. Here, Don began to dig 
ran lengthwise along the valley for about with a shovel he'd carried along. After a 
100 yard As we made the pattern in few moments he uncovered a water jar 
ir canyon ve could ee old Indian with a handle on it—the most important 
houses in the high sandstone walls. Dense archeological discovery of our trip 
iniper growths covered the mesas But on top of the ground, lying around 
On final approach it was necessary t every site we investigated, were arrow 
ide directiv over a large ruin atop a heads, preces of pottery and speal heads 
illock. I wondered what the Indians of There must be hundreds of dwellings 
600 vears ago would have done had they cattered all through the region, still 
een the “great silver bird” settling onto unexplored Most of the pottery was 
their front lawn. The plane bounced painted 
ook, and lurched to a stop, right at the This Indian paint is better than any 
edge of the tangled scrub. The thing we manufacture today,” said Kent 
timeter howed 6.468 feet Look at it These colors have been 
A few moments later, the Aeron exposed for centuries but theyre still 
d powered in for a relatively smoot! fresl They almost sparkled in the sun 
ndin n the rougl ound light: black, white, green, brown and red 
(ur ! t A Ie iow im the design Kent pointed to several of the 
irt erici ast reat trontier pieces that had small indentations made 
We looke Rumor had it that by the fingernail of a squaw when the 
| tt me i! t lense vegeti cla\ was soltt 
u im ¢ ngho vith a Ix-loot I was amazed at the excellent condition 
read rat ( nt pe upon the of the roof timbe! in one of the dwell 
ppro f 4 we had heard ir 
at the ellit and flat How long do you think those timbers 
Photo Credits 
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hav en up there I aske K 
I'd guess anywhere from 600 


} 


years, ne Sala 

The timbers were veatneres 
were still stout and whol Tr} 
is arid and probably the atr 


aided in wood preservation 
After we had explored seve 
ings. we split up into three 
George and Kent explored a des 
that led to a rocky prominence F 
commanded a view of the entirs 
Don went out alone to stalk son P 
and I climbed up the side of 
take some color photographs 7 
After a while I heard fou 
quick succession, reverberating 
in the silence. Later I found he } 
a buck with his 357 Magnum rx 
We dragged the animal two mile 
to the plane and flew it to Deny 
us 
Late that afternoon we hik« 
base of the cliffs that formed th« 
wall of the lost valley and clim|} 


the sides. High on the precipi ttache 
found narrow paths the Indians had us: Unior 

They were hardly wide enough fo ges ai 
to stand sideways and they had ; eserve 


drop-off of hundreds of feet. | 
places where toe-holds had been 
out of solid rock so the Indian 
scramble up to their maize field 
of the mesa 

From the mesa, the colors an 
were breathtaking. High, mosque 


sandstone slivers rose from the 





floor Red and orange rock fort 
were hundreds of feet high eee 
It was getting late, though, a : 
clambered down. Walking across th: — 
ley, we found hundreds of weat 
antlers, which indicated the locale 
breeding place for deer. Don ha , 
his game earlier in the day but ws ‘ 
found that he’d done the op the 
way A vou had to do, we 1IS¢ . 
was to fire ths pistol into one —_— 
ravines and walt a second otartl 
would suddenly jump out an 





the lower sage brush flats 


The entire expedition was fill 


exploration and discovery but we 
have equipment or provisions for a | 





stay When we finally left the 

ey, the first plane flew cover unt 

second vas airborne Take-off ; 
bumpy, but we skimmed down 

ior a couple ol miles until we got e! 


" 


urspeed to climb out. We were 
with game and with relics. And wv 





a.reacdy making plans tor a retur 
Now that wed seen the groul 
rugged terrain didn’t seem so ter! 
We began t notice PoOssIbDie 
spots on the mesa tops, on ledges 
canyons—and even on sand bars «ck 


the Colorado River canvyor 


When we go back the next time Afte 
take field glasses, sleeping Dags, W 
salt and beans Well set up a 
camp, live off the country, and u A P-3s 
planes to spot cliff dwellings an t 
land ruins we want to explore i 
plane will always fly cover for the « . 
Well undoubtedly find new lal n 
strips in this last great American f1 
and may even walk where whit t Y 
have never walked before f e 
FLYING—April FLYING 








The Menace 


‘ontinued from page 19) 


mon sight. But you don't find 
ted sporting pilots behind the 
tain. And in the West, you don't 
usands of private individuals 
their 150th or 200th parachute 
nply for the fun of it 
E before the war, Soviet “sports 
erformed feats which in the “re 
vy” world would look more like 
achievements. As long ago as 
viet “sporting aviators” flew non- 
m Moscow to the United States, 
5 over the Polar ice cap. Some of 
w members on those flights are 
nerals in the Red Air Force 
ery part of the Soviet Union, male 
nale lightplane pilots, glider pilots, 
pilots, parachute jumpers and 
modellers are undergoing regu 
ining. Last November, Maj. Gen 
| Hilton, former British military 
e in Moscow, said that the Soviet 
nion is making even its remotest vil- 
ges air-minded and is amassing a flying 
eserve of tremendous proportions. 
The people’s civil flying organization, 


DOSAV (“All-Union Society of Vol 

tary Assistance to Aviation is eee rag 
on a scale far exceeding anything al J 
the same line in the world it is quite 
possible, said General Hilton, that the 
trainees may some day be used in war 


“in forms which may seem impossil to 
our hidebound way of thinkir 

In 1935, there were 135 fiving clubs in 
the Soviet Union. This figure had risen 
to nearly 400 by the end of 1948 and 


still rising 

DOSAV organizes its activities thor 
oughly. It even goes so far as organizing 
competitions for design of trainer and 
sporting aircraft One competition pro 
vided for 10 prizes ranging from 10,000 
to 40,000 rubles. In parachute training 
a strict set of regulations providing for 
varying ranks of civilian parachutists has 
been established. A “master jumper” is 
a parachutist who has jumped at least 50 
times from different altitudes; 387 master 
jumpers were registered in the USSR |! 
spring, most of them with over 150 jumps 
and five with more than 1,000 jumps 

Significantly, control of DOSAV lies 
with the military. President of DOSAV 
is Lieut. Gen. Kamanin of the Red Air 
Force END 








The Mail Box 


(Continued from page 6) 


iallness, cannot afford to have an Al 
Force of its own in which I could enlist, 
ivil flying is practiced by a score of 
ioneers only 
Thanks to Fryinc I am able to follow 
new developments in aeronautics 
it which I otherwise would know 
yr nothing at all 

Jutes Putz 

yrand Duchy of Luxembourg 





A QUESTION FROM KOREA 
We have come to you with a prob- 
Enclosed are drawings (using 
word loosely), we made of a cente1 
section of a plane found here at this ex- 
nie training field. 








Corporal Wood's sketch 


After some discussion by the hangar 
we narrowed it down to a Rus- 
opy of the Bell P-39 (Airacobra) 

\ P-39, if you remember, had an engine 
ted behind the pilot compartment 
i coops could be intakes for oil cool- 
The radiators or grills on the side 
ng would be for the extension drive 
and any guns mounted forward of 
ckpit. The hump on the underside 
% ‘ne nose could be a nose-wheel for 
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tricycle gear Most Russian-made air- 
craft have gear that fold back, turn, and 
up, and are not completely enclosed. The 
presence of rivet-heads on the lower skin 
on the wing hints there was a fairing of 
some type over the knuckle. The only 
thing that seems to indicate this plane 
is not a Russian P-39 is that there are two 
U-shaped brackets about two feet long 
mounted inside, just below the grill 
These could be gun mounts 

I (Corporal Wood) am a hydraulic 
mechanic and am curious about what the 
Russians have in that line. From all the 
wrecked Russian planes I've seen, I have 
come to the conclusion that the USSR is 
or doesn't have any 


either short of alloy 
at all. Their hydraulic cylinders are 
crude and heavy, yet the size indicates 
effectiveness. With such parts as that, 
their planes must weigh a ton. No won 
der they have a 5-in-1 actuating cylinder: 
for wing flaps in an I1-10 

We got hold of your November issue 
Here, where reading material is scarce, 
that copy of FLyrnc is really precious 

Cet. Ricuarp L. Woop 
Prc. Maurice M. Gay 

Yonpo, Korea 
@ Says Francis W. Dunn of Bell Aircraft 
Corporation: “The material has made the 
full rounds here and the results are as 
follows. Our engineers who have exam- 
ined the drau nos sau the general ar- 
rangement Of wing canopy and cowling 
bears some similarity to the P-39 but the 
sketch is too rough for positive identifi 
cation. The landing gear location appears 
to be too far forward for a tricycle land 
ing gear with ti e engine located beh nd 
the pilot Two of the engineers reacted 
immediately to this sketch by saying tw 
looked more like a P-40 gear mount 

“On the other hand, Russia received so 
many P-39's from the U.S. on lend lease 
during the war that it doesn't seem likely 
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NEW OMNIGATOR is VHF at its very 
best! With all 7 VHF units in one richly 
styled panel, it only weighs 18'% Ibs. 
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A Must For Every Pilot 





One flight with the Bantam Eareceiver* con 
vinced me of its superiority over conventional 
ear-phones. With the Eoreceiver, signals are 
clearer, static disturbonces minimized and 
above all —ear fatigue from uncomfortable 
eor pads is a thing of the post. The Eareceiver 
is a must for every pilot! 

E. R. (Jack) Jackson, ATR Pilot and 
Manager Texas-Okliahoma Office 
National Insurance Underwriters 


*Standord Eoreceiver unit adjustable to fit all 
eor sizes. Available in both pilot and co-pilot 
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‘7 50 
ONLY 


Complete with Three- 
Foot Cord and Jack 


Ten-day money-back guarantee 


See your local dealer 
today or write for 
further details 


DAVE RUMPH 
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Electronic Supply 
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P. O. Box 4178 Ft. Worth 6, Tex. 
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NEW Excde 
BATTERIES 


For Light Planes—Supply 
Limited—Order Now 
12 volt, dry-charged. tn original 
“fs tactory carions Fully guaran- 
teed. 26%, Ibs. filled. } 5 x 
. high. Suitable for all light alr 
raft including Cessna 140. 120, Su- 
pererumer, Ercoupe. Swift, Fairchild 24, Luscombe #E and 
others. tdeal for new installations. Shielded metal case 
No box necessary. Filling instructions included 
SPE CIAL—§14.95 «a » deposit on C.0.D."s 
GAARE SUPPLY CO. 
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WIND SPEED. OIRECTION. TEMPERATURE 1 


The AC! Wiedometer is in ese by oirtines 1 
qert.. yecktimes flyers, indestry — vif 
coateined——<ompiete precivion emity—<or 1 
prewoes reoding— Sead tor tee 

Dechiet evince Gope. 0a 909-50 8 


the Ruskies would have to copy the 


Airacobra 
if the corporal 


My personal opinion is that 
P-39, it 
built in this 


u nder lend 


came across a 
which 
Soviets 
lease, and then flown up the ferry route 
from Great Falls, Mont., to Fairbanks 
Alaska, and turned over to Soviet pilots 
there 
were de 
Siberia) 
which went to Russia 
(4,773 were P-39’s). 
“Some of the P-63’s 
right up to VJ Day and could conceiv- 
ably still be in flying condition. It prob- 
ably would have required cannibalization 


probably is one 
sold to the 


was 
country, 


A great many fighters and bombers 
livered via the Alsib (Alaska- 
route and the P-39's and P-63's 

numbered 7.229 


were delivered 


of some models to keep others flying but 
the French Air just that 
with some of its P-63’s in Indo-China, 
results." —Eb. 


Force has done 
and 


with excellent 


A LATE FIRST 

In your January issue you have an in- 
teresting series of pictures of Soviet jets 
You say, “. These pictures from be 
hind the Iron Curtain are the first au 
thentic unretouched’§ photographs of 
Soviet jet warplanes which 

been published in a western country.” 
These same pictures, furnished by 
a Swedish correspondent, were published 
in May or June, 1950, by the French 

“Aviation Magazine.” 

Biain A. Sims 


have ever 


periodical 


Williams AFB, Ariz. 

@ Fiyinc’s claim was too broad 
were printed for the first time in the 
U.S.; the French journal, “Aviation 
Magazine,” holds the honor of printing 


Photos 


them for the first time in a 


country.—Eb 


western 


THE STRAIGHT DOPE 
I'm inclined to disagree 
Robin's article, “Is A Straight Take-off 
Always Best?” | December, 1950, Fiy1nc] 
Anyone familiar with the theory 
of flight knows that downwind turns at 
low dangerous. I 
personally know of several fatalities that 
could nave been avoided if the pilots had 
landed straight ahead after power failure 
during take-off. Instead, they tried to 
turn back—and died 
Brother, don’t turn 
have the altitude. 
straight ahead; 
than the airplane 


with Ben 


who's 


altitudes are extremely 


back 
Land 
hide’s 


if you don’t 
reasonably 
your worth more 
JAMES AUSTIN 

Globe, Ariz 


I say a straight take-off’s always best— 
ind I think some of the things Robin says 
liculous. He htplane can 
altitude and 


are rik Says a lig 


where if you have 


ine any 


hat real danger exists only if an engine 
juits on take-off 

I see it, danger lurks any time your 

and that is proved by the 

One pilot 

and cream 

may hit a 


circum- 


ngine dies 
ey happen 
quit 


ashes and how th 
his engine 
yet another pilot 
under similar 
unhurt 


nose 

1 ene ape 
lowest way to get altitude is by 
if you take off 
rapidly as you 
wing down in case the 


climbing turns, whereas 
ana 


haven't got one 


climb as possible 


engine quits. With a 
stall darned quickly 
Climb out straight 
off. Then you can 
just by pushing the 


wing do 
and leve 
recover fr 
nose 

Ivan 
Westboro, Mass 

Orchids to Ben Robin for his 

take-off” refreshin 
from an instructor who is not iz 

The traffic pattern at Br 
port in Miami, Fla., calls for a 
turn just after take-off in order 
an area of dense trees and to 
open fields. So far as I know 
dents have ever resulted from thi 


article It's 


ard procedure. 

When checking out students I 
flying I always have them hold the brake 
and run up full power before starting ¢} 
take-off run. After take-off I want ¢ 
gain altitude as rapidly as possible. B 
the time it is no longer possible to mak 
landing on what's left g 
you 


an emergency 
the runway 
enough altitude to make a safe tur 
The traffic pattern on 
should be tight enough so that the air 
is the only emergency 
necessary to consider 
Another “instruction rule” that 
objective is the one tl 
take-off to be leve 
power. This ire i 
than a climbing turn a 


ahead, shou hav 
Dac] 
all larger field 


landi: Spo 


port I 


its safety 
for the first turn after 
with 
considered safer 
low altitude because the 
could be dangerously close to the stallin 
speed in a turn. Yet, invariably, when 
fly with other instructors’ students, tl 

reduce the throttle too fa 
lowering the nose and mush arour 


reduced proce 


climbing spee 


and/o! 


turn at a slower speed than if they 
maintained a steady climb 

Bruce K. HAL.tock 
Austin, Tex. 
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Regular commerct 
Seaplane Service avail 
able at Ely. Completely 
Modern on Picturesque 
Crooked Lake > the 





famous Canoe County 
on border of Minnesota 
and Canada 


BY SEAPLANE 


* Scenic, Beautiful 
* Best of Fishing Write for Rates and Folder 


JOE PERKO, ELY MINNESOTA 
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approved by the Civil 
nautics Administration , 
prepares students for ©.A A. 
examinations for aircraft and 
licens S. 


engine mechanics 
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